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HE arms of the clematis were drooping in 
chains of feathery white and the red 
berries and evergreen leaves of the 
holly shone brighter than ever from 
their garlands of fresh snow, aS on 
New Year I trod the Wisconsin woods 
at break of day. 

It was thirty years ago and the woods 
were very wild then. The snow was 
written everywhere with strange char- 
acters. Down by the creek was the 
curious, wallowing trail of the otter, 

but I knew too much to follow it. Here the mink had taken 
an airing and a hunt during the night, but I was too well 
posted on mink to lose any time with their tracks. Everywhere 
were the tracks of the big bushy-footed hare, now in his white 
robe of winter, and smaller tracks like those of the cotton-tail, 
but leading to the trunk of some big tree, where they came to a 
sudden end. Here were tracks of the raccoon, an animal rarely in 
haste unless something in the dog line is after him, and there the 
clumsy form of the porcupine had left a trail that would puzzle 
And 


anyone who did not know this lazy lounger of the woods. 
then there were tracks like those of a small dog, yet there were 
no small dogs ranging in the woods, and sometimes tracks like 
those of a big dog, and it was still more certain that there were no 


large dogs about. And yet there was no sign or sound of life. 
Silence vast and deep lay upon the forest. There was not even the 
croak of a raven or the chirp of a belated sparrow, not even the 
sighing of the breeze in the needles of the pine, and, save the 
occasional flakes of snow sifting from the trees, not a motion far 
or near. 
Trails of deer were everywhere and it seemed as if there were 
hundreds within a short radius. I was worried to know what I 
should do with all my game, for even then I did not shoot for 
count. Such questions have troubled me less since, but then I was 
quite a recent formation. Here three deer had jumped a log, 
switching the snow from its top with their tails as they descended 
on the other side, and my hand trembled as I grasped the rifle with 
firmer grip, expecting to see them just beyond the next log. And 
onward | glided with moccasined foot, so gently that even the 
air was unruffled by my movements, watching the depths of the 
woods far ahead so intently, with eyes naturally keen and long 
trained upon other game, that it would be impossible for anything 
so large as a deer to stir without my catching the motion. How 
many have felt that sweet delusion! There is no certainty on earth 
that wears its charm, no disenchantment so astounding when the 
real truth breaks upon you. 

Soon I found where the deer had ploughed up the snow and 
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thrown it out in sparkling heaps in front of their hoof tracks. 
And the next set of tracks were twenty feet beyond, while all the 
snow and some of the dried red berries were knocked from a high- 
bush cranberry and scattered over the snow. A leaden chill dis- 
placed the warm glow of hope within, and as | wondered how they 
could have known | was about, I was troubled less about the 
disposal of my game. I had been hunting on the dead leaves of 
Autumn and had been surprised enough there to find deer escaping 
unseen and unheard when I was doing my most careful hunting, 
but had supposed that all this would change of course upon snow 
where one could see so much more plainly and follow the trail so 
easily. 

In bare ground hunting I had had all the exercise my health 
required, following the tracks of deer that had been started, andso 


“[ held low with great care.” 


did not follow these. It was no trouble to find fresh tracks, and | 
was soon on the trail of five that were straggling along, nipping 
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buds and sprouts from shrubs along their path. Here they 
scattered a bit and there they bunched again; here they had 
stopped and there gone on, but nowhere could my sharpest search 
discover anything like fur, though for over a mile I followed them 
in constant expectation of at least a sight of them if not a shot; for 
the feeling grew rapidly upon me that even a sight of them would 
now be welcome. At last they led to the edge of a large windfall, 
and into it they went. It was not at all probable that they would 
leave it at this time of day, and now the problem was to get even 
a Sight of them in the immense tangle of logs the cyclone weaves 
of a belt of pine. 

The fallen patriarchs of the forest look never so imposing as 
when robed in the first snow of the season. In summer they are 
lost in the wealth of briars and berries of all kind that bristle up 
from every open space. But now you can plainly see the giants 
lying side by side, as they stood in the pride of life. Some have 
locked arms in the struggle and lie piled upon one another in 
ruinous confusion, with their great limbs twisted or broken, while 
others are lost beneath the wreck of mighty comrades, with only 
a vast mat of snaky roots reaching high in air to show that once 
they lived. 

I ran along one of the great logs and crossed to another, and 
then to another, in silence, but saw nothing. As I mounted the 
next one, there came a muffled crack of brush, faint but unmis- 
takable, and as I ran along the log to get a better place to see from, 
there was a thump on the ground and again the crack of brush 
louder than before. Glossy as the coat of the seal rising from the 
water, there rose over a log beyond a high curve of dark, bluish 
grey. Over the log it went, with the ease of dancing light, a 
whirl of white flirting upward as it descended on the other side, 
while almost beside it rose into the light of the rising sun another 
curve of glistening grey. Over it went, with the same upward 
flash of white as it descended, and before it was half over, another 
swung upward beside it. Beside these rose another and still 
another, so nearly together yet so far apart, that they seemed links 
in a revolving chain of grey. 

From beyond a second log the first deer rose again in an arch 
of beamy fur before the last had cleared the first log, and then the 
second followed over the next log with the same waving of white 
above the descending sheen of grey, and another rose into a curve 
to take its place. And on two of them as they rose the light 
glittered on many points of polished horns; on others there were 
only big ears outspread, but in every motion was infinite grace. 
If the woods or hills have any fairer sight than these hurdle 
jumpers sinking from sight for a moment over some big log, only 
to bound over the next one in a loftier arch, as lightly as if 
creatures of air instead of earth, | have not yet seen it in thirty 
years of roving. 

Deer running through a windfall make the most deceptive of 
allshots. They run with such ease and grace and seem so near 
that one little suspects how the logs and trees beyond hunger for 
lead. I had tried them before and knew the slippery nature of the 
bounding beauty. I was shooting a muzzle-loader, too, in those 
days, and we took no such chances as we do with our rapid 
repeaters in these days of progress,—progress more in dispensing 
lead than in directing it aright. As a big one rose over the second 
log, 1 held low with great care, with the sight glittering on the 
white below the rising tail, and pulled the trigger. I saw the snow 
fly from the top of the log as the whirl went over it in a high and 
easy curve. How the ball got through the combination of grouped 
up legs that seemed to reach down to the log is one of those 
mysteries that have puzzled many a novice. 

I was shooting one of the fine double rifles made by Lewis, of 
Troy, and was ready for the second shot. Over the next log rose 
another big buck as the last one went out of sight, and again the 
front sight glittered on just the right place; as it seemed. I took 
it just a triile fuller to avoid the last mistake, and with one of 
those rapid calculations we often make in our moments of bound- 
ing hope, aimed to center the white on the rump just as it came 
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to the top of the arch. Just as the big grey body reached it, the 
head dropped at the crack of the rifle, the legs outstretched behind 
wiped the snow from the top of the log and the white tail no 
longer waved on high. I hit him just between the ears, high in the 
back of the head, only a little matter of some three feet above 
where I had so contidently aimed. But where is the court of 
appeal from success, and who allows such trifles as three feet at 
seventy yards to temper his satisfaction at such a hard target as 
this bounding grey of the windfall? 

I had gone scarcely half a mile from the windfall when a new 
track caught my eye. Instead of being scattered about, the snow 
was merely pressed down by something like a cross between a 
moccasin and a mitten. And the thing that made it had been 
pawing up the snow and eating acorns. Only a bear could make 
such a track; the day was yet young, there was no sign of the 
game being alarmed or running, and the bear being a slow walker 

as I thei supposed—it would be mere play to follow him up and 
get a shot. So with heart bounding higher than ever, | started on 


> 
“Only a bear could make such a track.” 


this new trail, beside which the numerous deer tracks now looked 
contemptible. 

The first feature of the new program that unfolded itself was 
that the bear had stopped pawing for acorns and was going ahead 
at an unbroken pace. On he went over ridges and down dales, 
now over fallen logs, now under larger ones, then around others, 
wallowing through deep beds of fern covered with snow, two 
miles or more he went, while | was following rapidly along, look- 
ing anxiously for dark fur at every new turn in the woods. As 
the air warmed up, the jay came out, the squirrel showed himself 
on the big outstretched limb, the raven wheeled above the trees, 
the big snowy owl sat high in the basswood, the snow-flake flitted 
over the snow-clad logs where the little white weasel was skipping, 
in the lofty pine the crossbill plied his scissors on the cones, and 
in the tall, dark Norway pine the soft carmine of the pine grosbeak 
shone in the sun, but there was yet no sign of heavy fur and 
on went the trail a mile or two farther and then entered a 
windfall. 

Chills deluged my spinal column as I completed a circle 
around it and found no bear’s trail leading out. My hands 
trembled as I climbed the outer log to take a look. And they 
trembled the more as I reflected that I must positively keep cool 
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and make a center shot, for in such ground a wounded bear could 
easily escape, to say nothing of the possibility of his running the 
wrong way. 

There was nothing in sight but huge columns prone in death, 
with saplings and briars of all kinds crowding up among them. 
And all was profound silence. There seemed something auspicious 
about this silence, something akin to the silence said to reign in the 
forest when the lion is about. I clutched the rifle with deeper 
determination than ever, and the burst of a grouse at my first 
motion forward made me almost tumble off the log and my hands 
trembled like aspen leaves. Half the excitement of the reality’ was 
right there and I moved on to get the other half. 

The space in front of the first log being exhausted, | moved to 
the next. In front of that reigned a silence more ominous than at 
the first. But something was wrong with the omens for there was 
no more sign of fur there than at the first log. At the next the 
omens were Cut of order again, and the more logs | climbed the 
less fur and the more silence. I reached the opposite side of the 
windfall at last and still there was no bear, and then I suddenly 
remembered that | had noticed no tracks since entering the wind- 
fall and climbing the logs to look. Going back to that place, | 
took up the trail and followed it a short distance into the windfall 
when it came to a sudden end. 

‘‘Has a bear wings? There is no hole in which he can hide, 
no tree of any size that he can climb, and yet he is not here and 


’ 


“There was another moment of awful suspense.’ 


his track is at an end. He has either flown or taken his back track 
and followed it so closely that in my haste I did not notice the 
difference in the trail.” 

Such were my reflections as | paused. While almost prepared 
to believe a bear could fly, I decided to try the back track theory 
first, as more convenient. Going carefully back, | noticed some 
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little difference in the trail, though the brute had stepped in his 
forward tracks with remarkable precision. To my unbounded 
amazement the track went all the way back to where | first found 
it. Had he gone between my legs while | was following him? It 
was certain there was but one track going one way when | first 
came over that part of the trail. 

And so there was but one now, though I had to look more 
closely to notice it. I had been walking rapidly, expecting to see 
quite readily where the bear had turned off, had stepped in the 
trail most of the way when following it as all green trackers do, 
and had been following it back so carelessly that I must have 
passed the place where he turned off. Running the trail forward 
with more care, | found the double track again and following that 
came to where the bear had turned off his back track, under a big 
fallen log that I had found it more convenient to go around. 

The day was still young, and the snow not so deep as my 
determination; so | took the new trail with faster pace. 
ridges, down hollows and through small windfalls it went as 
before for many a mile, with no sign of the bear being alarmed, 
yet no sign of stopping. The squirrels came out to play, and 
many a grouse shook the sunlight from his uproarious wing, the 
rosy body of the white-winged crossbill shone from the lofty 
spruce and in the rising breeze the black form of the porcupine 
rocked in the top of the lofty elm. But bear were mighty scarce. 

‘Will the beast never stop? Will he not get hungry or tired, 
or at least curious enough to look around to see if any one is on 
his trail?” 

Such were my thoughts, but they brought me only to the 
conclusion that I was learning something not found in the regular 
text books on bear. The snow was fast melting, and yet on went 
that trail, at a pace that showed I would have to hurry to overhaul 
the rover before dark. And soon the day was waning, the snow 
beginning to stiffen with the falling shade, and still no bear. On 
and on he went, until for almost the twentieth time the trail 
entered a windfall and it was too nearly dark to circle around to 
see if he had gone out on the other side. 1 had time only to climb 
the logs to take a look. Little hope remained; but considerable 
education on bear had taken its place. 

In front of the first log was silence most immense. In front 
of the second reigned still bigger silence and deepening shades. 
As I climbed the third there was a triple surge of chills along my 
spine, a volcano struggling up inside, a cyclone raging in my back 
hair; for in an open place not fifty yards away, big and black as 
wildest fancy pictured, half erect and looking straight at me, stood 
my bear. 

The dim light demanded a careful shot, for bear are not over 
accommodating at this time of night and like to be hit in the right 
place to induce them to tarry. Nor are they given to waiting too 
long on a tyro who has to steady his nerves. The reflections that 
gallop over your soul in contemplating these facts are something 
quite novel. They are not generally treated in scientific works on 
bear, but form a very important part of a hunter’s education. 
Hours seemed condensed within that moment. The combination 
of sensations was alone worth the long and rapid tramp. And 
now to think that at last | was face to face with the reality was too 
much, too much. How I pressed the trigger with the sights held 
on the center in a moment of beautiful calm 1 know not, but! 
cooler than when the rifle woke the echoes of the 
evening woods. 

There was another moment of awful suspense, waiting for the 
smoke to rise. It seemed an hour. Slowly it lifted and chills 
again stormed my spine as below the edge of the smoke | marked 
something black. Then fever roasted my vitals as more black 
appeared, giving place to a cold perspiration as the smoke cleared 
entirely away and left the game standing as before, patiently 
awaiting another shot. 

Later on I found I was not the first who had had all the excite- 
ment of killing a bear out of a charred stump, partly covered with 
snow, in the shades of evening. 


Over 


never was 














Far in the West the dead day’s pyre, 
Jetween the spaces of the wood, 
Burned low—a dusky, sullen fire 
Beneath the twilight’s gathering hood. 
But quivering in the dusk and gray 
One star, that softly grew more bright, 
Gleamed like a promise of the night 
Above the embers of the day. 


We felt the rushing wind go by, 
As round some bend with quickening stride 

We swept, and heard the pine-boughs sigh 
That leaned across the frozen tide; 

Until the ever-broadening stream 

Stretched straight before to meet the bay, 

That in the magic moonlight lay 


In silver silence, all a-dream! 
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THE SKATERS. 
Before us lay the glassy stream, 
A crystal path from shore to shore, 
That seemed to hold it ina dream 
Of limpid, laughing tides of yore. 
And still, in memory of June, 
The stars reflected held a place, 
While glimmered o’er its frozen face 
The whiteness of the rising moon. 





MEEMINOOKE. 
WILLIAM BLEASDELL CAMERON. 


And reeling backward, the savage 











With flashing feet we sped away 
Along the silent, snow-clad shore, 
That, gleaming in the moonlight, lay 
Where swift our shadows ran before! 
3ut though the shore was still and white, 
No summer song was e’er more sweet 
Than that clear music which our feet 
Sent ringing to the winter’s night! 





And when at last we homeward turned, 
With eager, vet reluctant feet, 
Our pulses glowed, our faces burned, 
And life felt buoyant, strong and sweet! 
Within the house one beacon-light 
Its vigil kept; within the grate 
The tire burned low—the hour was late 
jut health’s best sleep was ours that night! 


Charles Gordon Rogers, in Outing. 


Fell with his face to the sky. 


Longtellow. 





r was the end of May, 1885. Two months before, Big Bear's 
band had concluded to sever diplomatic relations with the 
Canadian government. The chief did not formally commu- 
nicate this decision to the Canadian tirst minister, but he took an 
entirely effective way of letting him learn of it. His braves rose 
up one morning, gorgeous in red and yellow paint and bristling 
with feathers, and shot the agent whom the government had 
appointed to dwell among them, beside eight other white men. 
They also made a few captives; and now General Strange, with 
three hundred volunteers, was on the ground to enquire into the 





wherefore of things. 

The Indian camp lay fifteen miles away, at the foot of French- 
man’s Butte, but the troops did not know this yet. 

‘“‘Where do you go, Meeminooke. Why are you painting up?” 

He was just emerging from his lodge in the dusk, with his face 
streaked with vermillion and yellow ochre and buckling a belt of 
cartridges about him. He was one of the few staunch friends of the 
prisoners in that awful camp, was Meeminooke. 

‘‘Ah, my brother! I shall answer your last question first. The 
paint with which I smear my face cannot show fear; it will not 
blanch as the skin of a warrior may do when the eyes of Pahguk 
(Death) stare in his own. It is good to betray no fear, my brother, 
either in death or danger, no matter what the heart may feel. We 
go to the fort; the soldiers are here. Good bye!” 

And for the last time I felt the warm clasp of his hand, and a 
cordial smile of friendship lit up the dark eyes which fora moment 
rested upon mine. Then he sprang to the saddle of the chafing 
black stallion and spurring forward, fell into the line of mounted 
warriors already forming up abreast in the centre of the camp. 

Once they made the circle of the camp. Their war song rose, 
weird, thrilling, on the soft night air. Then a clatter of hoofs and 
darkness swallowed them. 


It chanced that, at the moment the Indians left Frenchman’s 
Butte, Major Smoothbore, in General Strange’s camp at Fort Pitt, 
was instructing his bugler to blow ‘Boots and saddles” for the 
information of his particular branch of the command, the scouts. 
The Major was always partial to excitement, and he was going to 
try and scare up a little this evening on his own account. They 
had found what was left of poor Cowan, the police scout, on the 
hill behind Pitt that afternoon, with his heart on the point of a 
stick planted in the ground beside him. Now they were anxious 
to find someone else, someone who was not dead and who had 
not been a friend of the murdered scout. 

Three miles east of Fort Pitt, Pipestone Creek debouches into 


the Saskatchewan. It is not much of a stream to be invested with 
so deep and wooded a valley as it tumbles down. 

The Indians had just reached the bank of the creek and were 
about to descend and cross, when the ring of steel among the 
rocks in the bottom of the shallow creek below and a few 
unfamiliar words in a low deep voice came to them; Major 
Smvoothbore was giving the word of command. They drew back 
into the shadow of a poplar bluff a hundred yards from the brow 
of the bank and waited. 

The scouts filed slowly, by twos, up the trail leading out of 
the valley, the Major ahead. As his shoulders rose above the 
level of the plateau across which the Indians were halted in the 
darkness, some peculiarity in the landscape or atmosphere—or was 
must have been apparent to his 
His men 


it the whinny of a s/ray cayuse? 
keen eye or quicx ear, for he shouted out a rapid order. 
closed up swiftly and extended in some bushes along the edge of 
the bank. 

Meeminooke’s horse was a racer. When he had his head, he 
fairly flew. 

He had it now. 

Out from the shadow of a dark cloud broke the soft white 
light of the peaceful moon and, simultaneously, out from the dark 
Shadow of the green bluff and across the intervening space in half 
a dozen bounds, with tossing mane and dilated nostril, shot the 
black stallion. There was a long, high, ear-assailing war-whoop 
startling the still night air and echoing, on and on, far up along 
the deep, winding, forest-flanked valley of the Pipestone. With 
dark, flashing eyes fixed on the ofticer’s scarlet, gold-slashed tunic, 
Meeminooke was riding down on Major Smoothbore. 

“Bang! Bang!” 

Smoke puffed in the Major’s face; the two balls which whisked 
passed his nose prompted him to stroke that inoffensive member 
reflectively with one hand; the other was thrust out before him, 
holding something bright. 

Two answering reports came from his elbow. 
had partly pulled in his horse, perhaps with a view to a better aim. 
Ah! that last winged It pierced his strong, sinewy 
neck, clear through, and s-a-n-g away into the night on the other 
side. He gazed steadily on the scouts before him for an instant. 
A pleasant smile lighted his dark eyes and the pale moonlight fell 
full upon his face. His whole soul seemed concentrated in that 
attitude, that expression,--by that feeling which bursts forth in 
the impassioned line of a singer in a tongue of which he knew 
‘‘Let me like a warrior die!” Then he reeled—slowly 
and fell to the earth. 


Meeminooke 


messenger. 


nothing 
over—backward 
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A TRIP TO 


CHuas. H. 


OOK at your map of Wisconsin and on the Northern Pacific 

Railway, forty miles west of Ashland, you will see at the 
a tiny stream, Brule station. That little 
stream, on the map, is the Brule River. It has a course of about 
seventy miles, and empties into Lake Superior, forty miles from 
the village of Brule. Below this station logs are run down to the 
lake by lumbermen; but above, there is no lumbering, no farming, 
no houses except those of the sporting clubs. 


crossing of 


1 wish I could describe the river as we saw it. 
throughout its length, by springs of 


Fed entirely, 
cold, clear water, it winds its 


Cepar Istanp LopGe. 


tortuous way to the great lake; now Spreading into a placid lake- 
let, a hundred yards across, then narrowing to a few yards only 
and dashing through the boulders, throwing up its spray, swirling 
around the big rocks, making white, foamy water everywhere. 
Then it quiets down, becomes deep and dark, and goes quietly 
along under the alders that fringe its borders, winding and twisting, 
until it again glides into a broad little lake, to be again compressed 
into narrow compass below, and again fretted into white foam on 
the next rapid, until the great lake absorbs it, as it does so many 
similar streams along this shore. - But of all of them, this one has 
not been sullied by commerce. The others are highways for logs 
and the lumberman, and their beauty is gone forever. 

Seventy-five years ago, when the fur business of 
Astor was at its height, the headquarters of the fur company were 
at LaPointe, the old Catholic mission, on Madeline Island in this 
bay. The company had outposts at St. Paul and other western 
forts, and in the spring the voyageurs brought to LaPointe the 
winter catch of furs. Starting from St. Paul, they descended the 
Mississippi thirty miles; then up the St. Croix Lake and river they 
Over this divide they carried 


John Jacob 


paddled to the portage, at its source. 
their canoes and packages of furs, for a few miles, and then entered 
the Brule River. which they followed to Lake Superior. Then fifty 
miles of paddling brought them to LaPointe. 

But we encountered no such wearisome To Brule 
station by rail, then around the worst rapids to the St. Paul Club 


labor. 


House by wagon, and here we found tive guides, each with a boat, 

We were four, but one boat was for the bags and 
These guides are all French and Indian half-breeds, 
veritable descendants of the voyageurs of half a century ago, who 
With a parting cheer from some 


waiting for us. 
other traps. 


brought Astor’s furs to LaPointe. 
St. Paul friends whom we met at their club house, we pushed out, 
five boats in line, like a train of cars. Each guide hada paddle and 
a long iron-shod pike pole. In smooth water he used the paddle, 
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THE BRULE. 
HASKINS. 


The boats were sheet iron, with double 
wooden bottoms, light and cranky, but they are best for the pur- 
pose; for one moment we have twenty feet of water under us and 
then only a few inches, and in the rapids we thump here and grind 
there ina manner that would soon finish a birch bark canoe. 
Except an occasional club house, such as the “Milwaukee” and 
the ‘‘Ashland,” there are no signs of civilization. There is not even 
a wagon road or a bridle path, and the undergrowth is so dense 
that the forest is almost impassable. As we move slowly up the rapid 
stream, with not a sound save the guide’s paddle, we gaze on the 
forest around, and wonder if there could be found a wilder, 
more beautiful scene. balsam fir, cedar, tamarack, birch 
and poplar tower above us on both banks, while the alder bushes 
overhang the water, growing so closely that scarce a place could 
be found to make a 


and in the rapids the pole. 


Pines, 


landing. A porcupine is drinking from 
the We twenty He looks up with 
mild curiosity, but does not attemptto run. A beautiful partridge 
peeps at us from under a bush, and does not seem frightened even 
when we shout at him. All nature seems happy and at peace, and 
we are thankful that there is one restful spot left in this busy North- 
For 
the lovers of trout fishing have bought all the land on both sides 
of the stream, from Brule station to its source,and no homesteader 
or timber fiend can make camp or house on its waters. 

We were destined for Cedar Island Lodge, owned by Messrs. 
H. C. Pierce and W. H. Gregg, of St. Louis, and in a hours 
landed at their dock. We came here expecting to “rough it.” 
This is what we found: Ona beautiful island house, 
shingled and covered with cedar bark, windows, doors and porches 


stream. pass within feet. 


west where the destroying lumberman cannot create a desert. 


few 
an octagon 
screened from mosquitoes. The large center room and the six bed 
rooms had Brussels carpets, the bureaus were of the finest, and the 
bedsteads hair and fine bedding. 
One couldn't do better in a first-class city hotel. 


white iron carried mattresses 


‘Roughing it!” 


Winnesuou Crus House. 


Even a well-stocked sideboard and a well-tilled bookcase. And, to 
make all complete, a great stone chimney to burn the big logs that 
filled the wood box. 

The manager, Mr. Wilson, led the way over a beautiful rustic 
bridge to the shore, and showed us the kitchen, pantry, dining 
room for the guests, and one for the guides, the boat house with a 
dozen boats, the guides’ house and a little garden. 

“Would you like trout for dinner?” Wilson asked us. 
a guide speared a sucker, cut him into half inch squares for bait, 
and we Sallied forth to catch our dinner, each in his own boat with 


Forthwith 
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a guide. Two hours brought us back with our sixty brook trout of 
all sizes and some very large. The water is so clear and so very cold 
that the trout are delicious, and during our stay we kept guides, 
servants and all in fresh tish. 

The next morning we ascended the stream for miles, 
narrowed to tive feet and was spanned by the alder branches. It 
is so crooked that we talked from one boat to another, when the 
occupants could not see each other although but a few rods apart, 


until it 


In THE Bay Becow Cepar Is_tanD Lopar. 


trees, and when 
noon we found 


owing to the dense growth of alders and 
the boats were headed in opposite directions. At 
a place to land, and under the pines we ate our luncheon and then 
floated down, I might dwell long on the 
wonderful beauty of this stream and these forests, but should fail 


young 


fishing as we went. 


utterly to give an adequate idea as it came te us. 


FRANCY, LAST 


OF 


STREAM. 


The glory of the whole trip was in the descent of the river. 
No wagon around the big rapids. We were to run them, down to 
Brule station. So the ladies’ seats were lowered, tishing rods made 
ready, and away we went. But we did not fish. The scene was 
too beautiful, the ride too exciting. We started in open order, 
boats far apart, that we might not collide. Rapidly down the 
stream, peacefully floating, until the roar of the rapids is heard. 
Then the guide rises and grasping his pole, we enter the rapids. | 
1 see the others dancing, swirling about, as 
Now they turn the bend and 
With my hands grasping 
There 
is a big granite boulder dead ahead, and on each side little ones 
by the hundred, and over all the white water is foaming and boiling. 
We are sure to hit it, 
Just as we are about 


am in the last boat. 
they are tossed on the white foam. 
are lost to sight as we enter the rapids. 
the gunwale to steady my box seat, | look intently ahead. 


The channel is beside the big rock. as we 
are going straight for it, at railroad speed. 
to strike and I am to be pitched into that icy water, the guide jams 
down his pole with a sharp thud on one side of the boat, pries 
the stern around, and down we shoot past the rock and into the 
whirlpool below, shaving the boulder so closely that my hand 
would have been crushed had I not withdrawn it quickly. More 
rocks, more skillful dodging by the guide, and we glide into quiet 
water below and see the boat ahead of us disappearing around the 
next bend. 

And so it goes; quiet pools, rapids, broad stretches, more 
pools and more rapids, until we reach the Brule bridge and our 
trip into dreamland is ended. 

Four days in wonderland! 
when the white 
the French voyageurs traversed it as a highway, with the products 
of the forest. Away from railways, telegraphs, steamboats, news- 
papers, not even a wagon road to show that a civilized man has 
The lovely little Brule River, with its icv cold, clear 
water, its banks fringed with growth that hides the deep pools 


Quite distant from civilization, it 


is as it was missionaries first saw it, when 


ever Seen it. 
where the trout love to dwell, flowing through the virgin forest, 


has engraved upon our memories a picture of quiet beauty that 
we can never forget. 


THE SAINTS. 


A Hunt for Quail and Humor in the Minnesota Valley. 


MarK BIFF. 


RANCY was acase—almost a case of beer. Put a flask in the 
same county with this Hibernian and you'd find neither 


Francy or his contents for several days. 
born. He was discovered. Yet, forall this, he insisted upon a direct 
blood relationship with St. Francis of Assisa. When I first met him 
in the Minnesota Valley he was adjusting the ‘‘breechin’,” which he 
regarded with a half lachrymose eye, as if he had his “doots” about 
its staying powers in and among the hills of LeSueur county. Our 
wagon was inthe capricious conduct of this same Francy, so-called 
because inquiry a thousand times a day failed to establish his true 
“Perhaps you haven't got it with you, eh, what? you pink- 
But all to no avail; Francy only 


Francy was not 


name. 
faced penitentee of St. Francis.” 
opened his mouth in several places and looked divinely into the 
rustling leaves along the thicketed road. Of David he had a store 
of biblical knowledge, and once when the fleas were resting and 
his hands at ease, he expounded the doctrinal virtues of Uriah’s 
wife, the theory of the circumvention of acute delirium tremens, 
the manifestation of pip in incubated chickens, and the disintegra- 
tion of the race for want of more religious mucilage to better effect 
its amalgamation. Francy was not ‘‘besoffen,” of that | am some- 
times convinced when my charity overcomes my judgment. His 
idea on the silver question was about three dollars a day for him- 
self and team, he paradoxically esteemed as a 
opportunity. As it meant the association of gentlemen for a week 
and an artistic spree for another, Francy’s soul was elated. His 


which golden 


face had on the usual trimmings, save that the beard was missing. 
The head seemed to have been tonsured by accident, or an ax; but 
when Francy said that he was single the mystery deepened. But 
whatever Francy was in his ineffably-alert intellectual feats, his 
team was a fleet and nimble-footed span of valuable forty-two 
dollar pelters. 

Our way lay through the grandest agricultural region in the 
West, the Minnesota Valley, whose wondrous fertility and unre- 
mitting productiveness is of knowledge to all agrarian students. 
Mr. Frank Werrick, the owner and proprietor of half of the 
picturesque town and thriving business of Belle Plaine, was host 
to a November quail hunt, the like of which shall not soon, I fear, 
be repeated. Accompanying us were Mr. Edward S. Swygart, and 
H. C. Bowman and dogs, of St. Paul. I say ‘‘dogs of St. Paul” 
because they live on Selby avenue in the home of one of the keenest 
dog lovers in that city, Dr. Vittum. 

Scat!” said Francy as we rumbled out of town in the dim 
light of a gray and chilly morning: such a November day as hardy 
men enjoy, when the tirst sun-blush scintillates upon the hoar 
frosted fence; when the crow caws after some distant carrion and 
the duck-flights mark an arrow-head upon the miraged sky. Ah, 
who can dumb the sense of health and vigor with such a boon 
about, with a bunch of rollicking, braggiag fellows, with a host 
all care and kindness, dogs of mettle, and--a Francy; 
‘‘direck descindent av Sint Francis av Assisa.” Think o’ 


egad! the 
thot, me 
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lads, and have a swig of rare old umbrella juice, smooth as velvet, 
from the happy-mouthed flask which said Francy covets, the 
while steering the horses heaven knows where. 

Br-r-r-r!! br-r-r! br-br! “Whoa! What did I tell you: cuss 
your blind eye any way. Now we've made a the first 
Hold on, easy now; there! the dogs are dead fast on the 

Keep your cuffs on Bowman; you're always in the front; 
Steady now:—all in 


mess of 
covey. 

remnant. 
some day you'll actually shoot something. 
line, each man kill his own side; that is, if the critters are not all 
flushed.” Br-r-r; “Ugh, that black powder! 
How many down? There! Duke has a dead. Steady pup! There, 
now, that’s good. Where's the oth’—-br-r-r! Wang! How’s that 
for a left over shoulder, eh? Let’s tind that other bird. Steady 


bang! bane! boom! 


$ Frawene VE 
N.Y. 


FrRaNCY POST-PRANDIALIZES! 


pups, there may be more in this cover. Probably running. See! 
Nellie, close and stiff. Now take it easy, Ed. You've got chilblains 
in your sporting eye; you'll flush ‘em whistling like that. Shut up; 
it’s that dead bird the dog’s got and which you are looking for in 
Europe. There, what ‘id I tell you! I guess that’s all; three! ha! ha! 
te-he! good start; big birds and plump. Who says / can’t shoot 
Bobs?” 

“Well, I'll be blown, Bowman; do you mean to intimate that 
your black powdered biasting iron came within hearing distance of 
those burruds, eh? Why mon, you've got your moxie in your vest, 
when you think fat. Why sir, do you know—would you like to 
know—have you any desire to be assured upon the question of 
who killed those birds? Why, you know yourself that I got the 
first bird up with my right; didn’t 1, huh? Then as I swung around 
to the right anticipating—anticipating the rise of the second bird, | 
was in a position of advantage, and promptly Seizing it, killed that 
bird with my left barrel; then the third, you'll remember 

“Yes, I remember, you shot that with the gun stock. 
He was there, and so was Frank. 


What 
do you suppose Biff shot? Guess 
you didn’t see ‘em.” 

“Did you shoot, Biff ?” 

ins a 

“Well, durn me anyhow; I didn't know you were there. Ex- 
citement affects my eyes, I guess. Well, sir, | just jump with a 
thousand thrills when these little dodgers get up and scoot. Fun! 
Well, | should say so. But it’s funny, Biff, I didn’t see you over 
the fence. What did you shoot?” 

“| shot the fence.” 

“Here now, old man, don’t pout; I guess we'll agree that 
Frank shot all the birds. How’s that, Frank, or wer’n’t you out of 
the wagon?” 

“Oh, yes, | was there.” 
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“Well, then, you shot the birds; pass the liniment.” 

“No, I didn’t shoot the birds, honestly now, | missed my 
first shot.” 

‘How about the second? You're a corker on second barrel 
kills.” 

“Well, I didn’t have any second shot. Surely somebody 
killed those three birds, but 1 won't lie for a measly quail, when | 
can come out here any afternoon with six shells and go back with 
nine birds—do that any day.” 

“You can, eh? Must be acquainted with these quail. What do 
you use, shotgun or sword? Fact is, I don’t see how you ever 
frighten a bird with that gas pipe o’ yours. Let's have a look at 
it. Looks just like a gun! Why don’t you have a chimney sweep 
clean the Smells like Smollet’s history, or Fielding’s 
works. Bah! take it away. Now bere’s a gun which | had made 
for me by 

“A blacksmith?” 

‘I tell you, fellows, we'll leave it to Biff as to who killed the 
birds—the three birds that I shot out of the first covey. What do 
you Say, Biff?” 

‘Fellows, after hearing all the arguments in the case and 
weighing the natural gas expanded in the cause, I deduce from the 
evidence that certain things have been established between the 
parties. First, among the conclusions of facts, I find that there are 
more liars than quail; secondly, that this is necessarily an ex parte 
affair, the dead quail the only primary evidence that anybody is 
hunting at all; third, that the law which has so far prevailed in this 
case is Self-lawdation; and finally, after careful consideration of 
all the facts and law herein, | decide that Francy killed the quail. 
Accept judgment accordingly.” 

Sportsmen will recognize in this that inevitable banter and 
spirit of a waggish company afield. Individually each is a hero, 
collectively the result is chaos and badinage. And what field day 
is not a rampage of idle jesting, heart exultations, physical comtort 
and discomfort, mental exhilaration! The soul recreates, the body 
finds rest in the very freedom; the eye brightens and languishes 
upon the blazing autumn woodland; dog and man feed voraciously, 
the sun of the noon is balm, and all the world wears the look of 
innocence and pleasure. 

Our tirst covey flushed from the roadside in a huge thicket a 
few miles south of the town, This was not a likely “sphot” as 
Francy soliloquized, listening to our execrations for driving upon 
the birds. The morning was cool and crisp, and the sun indicated 
that hungry birds should have been feeding in the stubble hard by 
But the weather had threatened severely the day before, and Bob 
White had been a glutton at that time. Birds feed to excess before 
a storm and lie close in cover during its term. And here again 
the scheme of nature displays the amplitude of its provisions. The 
One of the wisest little subjects of 
these laws is the plump little wayside dodger. He is indeed a 
pied piper, brown and white and gold-flecked, with velvet cap and 
an eye of deepest amber. 

The dogs were standing fast to another covey where Francy 
hauled up the team with the most maniacal “whoa” I had ever 
heard. ‘‘Them has ’em,” he blurted with amazement fixing tight 
the jaw lodging a wad of fine cut. Yes, there they were for a 
certainty. Snipe, Mr. Werrick’s excellent pointer, held a difficult 
and a magnificent pose rigidly at the very edge of a stubble 
pocket. The four guns were out in line. The three dogs were 
prettily frozen. A few feet beyond Snipe | could see the cock 
bobbing at the neck and striding off toward the willow cover. A 
dozen big birds were bunching for the rise. The sun was now 
ablaze, the white frost crackled in every foliate tree; there was no 
wind, and a fresh pulseless calm seemed to pervade the Eastern 
slope of these low hillocks. All suddenly, br-r-r-r, bang! bang! 
br-r-r-r, biffety! bang! bang! hoom! br-r-r and some more banging, 
and bang and a whir and br-r-r and feathered flutter which set the 
air atire, and the sportsman’s heart a thub-a-dubbing in a swirl of 
‘‘Dammy,” said Swygart, ‘‘there must be a hundred down 


barrels? 


just laws are those of nature. 


ecstacy. 
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eh?” We picked up two birds. It was a miserable exhibition of 
noise; that’s all. Duke took one look at Bowman, and jumped 
into the wagon; Snipe coughed in disgust, ran up the road and 
rolled in an impolite fashion; Nellie tried to hang herself on a barb 
wire fence. ‘‘My stock’s too straight,” Frank ventured to say as 
he threw his cannon into the trap. ‘‘It isn’t that your stock is too 
straight, mah honey, but that your eyes are too crooked,” returned 
the irrepressible Swygart, ‘your eyes aren’t mates. Besides, that 
ugh! why don’t you get a gun, Frank, and use that ol’ mus- 
Following this continued the never-to- 
It is a great relish to 


gun 
ket to shoot craps with.” 
be-suppressed bloviation of individual skill. 
one’s tired senses to observe the vigor instilled into this contro- 
versial feature of such an outing. Earning a living or sawing 
green wood is dolce far niente compared to it. 

Bob White had been well-nigh exterminated in Minnesota during 
the severe winter of 1888. The snow then lay deep and long, and 
quail smothered. Since then there had not been an over-ardent 
quest for them by Western sportsmen, who found aquatic fowl, 
grouse and chickens much more in evidence. So Minnesota quail 
haunts lay pretty well undisturbed for at least five years, till ’93, 
when knowing ones observed the little red road vagabond brutf 
off ahead of vehicular approaches. The birds naturally abound in 
the southern part of the North Star State, and LeSueur County 
marks their northern habitat, which extends into lowa on the 
south. The cover in the Minnesota Valley is scrub oak, willow, 
hazel, sumach, and mixed planted hedges. Many of the fences are 
zig-zag or Virginia rail, and these afford, with a dense undergrowth 
of grass and hazel, a splendid cover ciose to stubble. In such 
places and road-side willow pockets, we found most of our birds 
during the three days’ beat. 

The company had left Francy with the wagon on the left edge 
A covey of birds had been located along a fence off 
The party was scattered. Pretty 
Having gathered 


of the corn. 
about three hundred yards. 
soon a bombardment began all along the line. 
four pairs, we congregated at the other edge of the corn, and 
helloed for Francy and the team. We gazed and cried at the 
horizon for twenty minutes, but the black wagon box didn’t rise 
above the hill beyond the corn. ‘‘Francy had died.” ‘The horses 
had balked.” “Someone had left the jug within range of that 
saintly driver.” We all had a guess, and a wait, and many a fancy 
imprecation upon the sand-papered head of that Mick. All this 
made no impression on Francy; he was nowhere in sight. A 
searching ‘expedition with momentary war whoops was begun 
with vengeance in each utterance. It was nearly noon; the 
morning had been hard afoot, and men and dogs were just a bit 
heightened in choler—as most hungry men are just before dinner. 
Where was that confounded menial with the grub? 

Away off to windward the dogs had been sidling up under 
Thither we beat our way with many a 
promising threat of Francy’s life. Ah! there they were; pelters, 
trap and Francy, snugly secluded from the wind behind a dense 
bunch of willows. Yes, there they were; the horses were entan- 
gled, the robes were bandaging the wheels, seat cushions were 
scattered for yards about, shells, birds and apples were messed all 
over the wagon box, and Francy! Behold the varmint fallen back 
into the trap, one leg and shoulder wound within the reins, his 


some willows in a swale. 


head on the wagon floor, his feet over the dash, one eye left 
leering in its uncanny openness, the other smothered under the 
brim of his slouch hat, the liniment jug open and nearly empty, 
Francy shut and very full. Ye gods! there never was such a messed 
outfit since Pliny saw the end of Herculaneum. 

Swygart suggested an autopsy then and there; Bowman said 
shampoo him with the undrained liquor. Werrick, thoroughly 
incensed at the audacious culprit, grabbed him as gently as a 
blizzard toys a wash line, and yanked him prone upon the sod. 
Then he shook him with that fondling gentleness some bull dogs 


have. ‘*Wake up! you lushing, lazy, lousy lumox. Who hired 


you to enjoy yourself, eh? you blankety blank, blank pie face!” 
Ugh, ugh, and a jab, and a shake, and a slam! 


“Ugh! you sot!” 












STREAM. 





The first cousin of St. Francis looked strangely non-committal 
as he gazed unsteadily into the sorry face of the off mare. After 
making her an effusive courtesy he began a series of apologies to 
our party, which led to all sorts of revelry around the luncheon 
being devoured on a horse blanket spread on the closely-croppea 
sour grass. Here again the recreative element in life afield con- 
tributed happily to that hour. The morning’s work is recounted, 
incidents of skill, mishaps, humor, observations of nature, bird life, 
all are recalled with that zeal only born of the robust endeavor 
close to an autumnal turf. 

“Now, Francy, your time for penance has come. You'll either 
dance a hornpipe, sing a song backwards, ask a blessing upon these 
most bounteous rations, which, | notice, you were not slow in 
putting into storage, or recite something apropos of this occasion,” 
saying which I led the nearly sobered muleteer before the recum- 
bent sportsmen. What he did only indicates the strange admixture 
of his character. After a futile attempt to avoid his contribution 
to our literary exercises, he sallied forth in the gravest intonation 
of voice: 

“How doth the fowler seek to catch his game 
3y divers means, all which one cannot name? 
His gun, his nets, his lime-twigs, light and bell; 
He creeps, he goes, he stands: vea, who can tell 
Of all his postures? Yet there’s none of these 
Will make him master of what fowls he please. 
Yea, he must pipe and whistle to catch this: 
Yet if he does so, that bird-he will miss.” 

“I think,” said Swygart, turning drowsily over on the sod, ‘‘we 
ought to give ’im about ten days under water for that.” 

But Francy was now undaunted. His debut over, his natural 
So he stood there and told us how he came 
bit av a meal. I wasa 
Sowwegians, and bein’ 
a bit unstaid within, | 
a Swede on suspiclon, if 
understan’, and | 


loquacity sought play. 
within “smellin’ o’ death for begging a 
huntin’ wi’ me frien’s amoong the 
strayed from the coompany and being 
ventured to ask a farmer lady, who was 
she wouldn’t oblige me wi’ a bite. She didn’t 
remimbered av the day when on the police force, a Scandinavian 


oop 





biffetv-bang! bang! brrr!” 


“Br-r-r-r! 


chap gave me a few lessons in the langwidge. Amahng the delica- 
cies ot the tongue, he taught me to ask for something to eat. Well, 
I tought of this whin the lady who was even thin washin’ a skillet, 
failed to understhand me English. So I says, says I: ‘Yek vella 
haba leetla meek.’ For the loove av Gawd! | t’ought she’d tear 
down the shanty. She simply, moind yer, reached for me empty 
face wi’ that skillet and sthruck out the rights and lefts o’ mein the 
wildest frenzy 0’ a wild cat. Now moind me: I never intinded an 
insoolt; | only wanted a bite for mesel’ and dawg. But by the 
Saints, the lady was a-bushtin’ wi’ indignation. | retreated to the 
yard and wondered what the row was all about, when I shpied her 
mon near the barn. So I presented me compliments to him in 
English, and, to save me, he understhood me own tongue. Then 





lica- 
Vell, 
illet, 
vella 
tear 
npty 
) the 
dan 
the 
> the 
i her 
m in 
Then 
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I told ‘im av the trouble at his house, an’ he schmoiled, and said 
he’d tix me wi’ the oold lady. 1 was lookin’ sick for very hunger 
and me dawg was feelin’ pale. After a while the mon came out 
and toold me to go in and eat. Me ‘liver leapt within me,’ as 
Shakespeare tells us, at the schmell of pancakes and coffee. They 
was about sixteen inches acrosst the middle, where the dia-meeter 
is located. The coffee looked like rain. Me dawg was a shiverin 


| 
| 


= 








“The jug was open and empty, Francy was shut and very full.” 


under the table, and, somehow, the oold lady had a look of 
scorn upon her face. The expression av her back was a menace 
to mecappetite. 1 pushed me fork at the top pancake and it 
bounced back. For the loove av me! couldn't understhand. | 
tried again, but it was a matter of shootin’ it to pieces or takin’ it 
whole. I had no shears:to cut it wit’. There was nothin’ better ever 
made in the way av a door mat than thim pancakes. 1 handed 
one to me dawg and it lays on his stomach to this day/like a‘paper 
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weight. In eatin’ the other I lost me strength and courage. So’s not 
to offend the oold lady | put the rest av them in me inside pocket. 
Me dawg has the chronic dyspepsy now. It was a year ago that 
accident happened to him. When | struck me party again, we shot 
a pattern in the pancake. It was a hard test on the gun, uh—yoh 
tink? Ha! ha! te-he!” 

This was good, coming from Francy in that highly-flavored 
Hibernian brogue so melodious in the Celt. 

‘‘Now what’s a-botherin’ me,” continued Francy, ‘‘what the 
de’il that baste chap ava policeman taught me to ask the lady. By 
the spechtre o° the pope! it moosht a bin sumpin atrocious.” 

And it must have been. The siesta over, Francy once more 
fumbled the breechin’ and all hands were off for the next covey. 

The days were glorious repetitions of the first. Quail there 
were in abundance and brawn and muscle and mental rejuvenation 
expanded in a healthy betterment of bodily nature. We shot 
through the several counties adjacent to LeSueur and happily 
wound up the three days with a bag which represented more skill, 
more adventure, more pleasurable surprises, more good cheer and 
field experiences, a greater, closer knowledge of nature, than it 
represented game measured by numbers, pounds or tons. The day 
is past, surely behind the truer sportsmanship, when success afield 
is estimated from the mouth of the game bag. The butcher or 
the marketeer may still measure it in that raw way, but the sports- 
man of ethical sensibilities, looks to the merry hours, the free 
range of mind and body, the moments of transitory inspiration, 
the relished luncheons, the hardy humors, the wit, skill and bodily 
revival; I say, true sportsmen look only into this diary for indica- 
tions of tield success. 

‘‘Francy, did you ever meet General Panic in the West.” 

‘‘No, sir: but I’ve seen his photigraph.” 

We tumbled out of our wagon at Belle Plaine, and tempted by 
the savory cuisine of Mr. Werrick’s hostelry, rendered a just 
account of health in the fashion of Luculus. A dreamless, peaceful 
night, an early breakfast, two hours on the Omaha road, and our 
oftice desks are attacked with a spirit and vim which no drug, no 
tonic, no artificial stimulant can ever produce. Nothing but the 
witchery of gun and dog atield can satisfy the nature of him who 
is bred to that wholesome life. 





IN THE MOONLIGHT. 
An Etching. 
W. L. AGNEW. 


It is. New-Year’s Eve. The quiet moonlight is casting weird 
shadows through the snow-drifted willows and desolate-looking 
poplars which mark where the creek has run its summer course. 
The familiar landmarks are hidden under a white blanket. Surely 
no life moves amid this waste of snow? Yet along the bank is 4 
sunken path, worn by the furry patter of frequent feet. 

Other life is abroad tonight, for over the snow comes a dark, 
swinging figure, which soon resolves itself into a youth in a wolf- 
skin jacket, long stockings, moccasins and snowshoes, with a light 
hammerless gun over his shoulder. He glances down the creek, 
stoops to examine the well-worn track, and with a chuckle of 
satisfaction, takes up a position under the willows behind a snow- 
drift. Drawing from under his coat a piece of white sheeting, he 
lies quietly down on the hard snow, pulls the white cloth over him 
and gazes into the silent moonlight. 

Soon—‘‘pat-pat-pat” sounds along the path, but nothing is 


seen. The youth appears to expect something, however, for he 
moves the muzzle of his gun out over the snow-drift and pushes 
the safety slide. ‘“Pat-pat-pat” and another pause. “Patter-patter” 

and along the trail with rapid bounds rolls a white object that 
comes to a sudden stop as a shrill whistle strikes its ear. 

The crack of three drams of nitro-powder breaks the frosty 
stillness and goes echoing among the shadows, while out in the 
snow a wide circle of white gyrates wildly for a moment and then 
the deathlike silence settles again over tree and plain. 

After a short quiet the “paf-paf” is heard again, and again the 
crack of the hammerless snaps along the creek and pulses the willows. 

The quiet figure behind the snow-drift throws off its white 
concealment, kneels for a moment to fasten the snowshoes, and 
goes swinging off through the moonlight with a pair of great 
furred jackrabbits that give promise of an appetizing savor of 
hare broth on Sunday evening. 





FIELD AND STREAM. 





Tbappy Mew Wear! 


The day has come: Je JourdelAn! Let all the joy-bells 
throughout the land ring in the glad event with a merry peal. Let 
allthe rubbish of the OLD YEAR, with 
its pains, panics, sorrows, perils and 
distresses, go out with the departed 
dead. Dig deeply the grave, if need 
be, and bury the dump in oblivion. 
Set the old veteran’s face toward the 
rising sun, Indian fashion, pitch him 
his hour glass and scythe, pull his 
cowl over his head, and bid him good 
speed, if it please you, on the wings 
of time to join the hosts of years 
that have gone before to make up 
the cycles. As for the past we snap 
our fingers! Old Mortality and the 
Man with the Muck Rake may amuse 
themselves with the tailings, but we 
will not palter with them. Hopes 
and promises are ever wound like 
wreaths of flowers around the chain 
of the future, and past failures bring 
no discouragement to renewed and 
earnest efforts. Aye! we have failed. Who has not? Who has 
accumulated aught this year but leaves and ashes? And yet, after 
all, not much of vital disaster or distress has marked the trail of 
the twelve months. Clouds which have threatened have either 
lapsed away, or actual calamities have been tempered by the purifi- 
cation that resulted. Ah, brothers! it is indeed a happy faculty to 
be able to brush away all thoughts of care when suffering days are 
ended, and look outward, onward, and upward only. 

How many of us all whom financial troubles have overtaken 
can hang green garlands upon the milestone which marks the year 
departed! For itself, the FIELD AND STREAM has abundant cause 
for congratulation. If not as yet a paying bonanza, it is already a 
success in the estimation and good name it has won among its 
worthy patrons, many of whom have given it their substantial 
support in contributions whose matter and merit would grace the 
older magazines. We have not only received their countenance, 
but our special aims and objects are heartily endorsed and abetted 
by those in whose cause we labor. Verily, we feel the kindly 
warmth of the grip which the brotherhood of sportsmen is giving 
us. And we are promising much more for the future, but not 
more than we conscientiously believe that we can perform. 
Improvements in quantity and quality of our material will keep 
pace with the patronage vouchsafed to us, and these beget a wider 
and comprehensive field for advertisers who we hope are beginning 
to have a realizing sense of the increasing growth of the North- 
west, and a consciousness that the centre of population of the 
United States, which now hovers over central Indiana is rapidly 
moving toward the capital of Minnesota. Does anyone declare 
that a magazine like ours can only thrive tinancially on Manhattan 
Island or in Chicago? Let him read the signs of the times, and the 
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horoscope that is in the air. FIELD AND STREAM is alone repre- 
sentative among all the sporting periodicals of the people among 
whom it abides and works. Look at its beaming physiognomy, 
and say if its face is not like the prairie, and its voice like that of 
the turtle dove and gopher? And we don’t go far for what we go 
for, either. 

There is a homely adage that ‘‘the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating.””. When at this mid-winter season the old year is lost 
sight of and the new year, strong and lusty, is greeted at its birth 
with shouts, and toasts, and merriment as the festive plum pudding 
is placed upon the board, think of us, kind reader! And as we are 
with you all in our rejoicings now, if not in person, at least in 
spirit, let us hope that we may become even better acquainted, and 
that a permanent friendship may be made between you and the 
FIELD AND STREAM, not only for this coming year of 1897, but for 
many years to come. The recurrence of this natal anniversary is, 
we know, not only a season for social greetings, but for good 
resolves, and each good resolve, whether carried out or not, brings 
the world one step nearer to the Millennium, and the era of perfect 
man. If, therefore, our friends would hasten the coming of the 
beatitic day, let them resolve at once to subscribe for FIELD AND 
STREAM and advertise in FIELD AND STREAM, and recommend it to 
those who love the exhilarating sports of the open air, with all 
their beneticent concomitants. 

Gentlemen, the protection given to our streams and forests is 
a guaranty of abundant bags of game in future. What then can 
we Say, with more earnest purpose and courteous expression than 
to wish you all a Happy New Year, and to express the hope that 
with each recurring season your bag may be full, and always full, 
and your hearts overflow with kindness to all men, and especially 
tothe beautiful dumb creatures who claim your protection and are 
entitled to it? Brethren, we salute you. 


UNIFORM GAME LAWS. 
NATURAL HIBERNATION. 


Physiologists who study the phases of nature and note the 
procession of the seasons, have discovered that all over the northern 


hemisphere of the globe a natural period of hibernation occupies 
the six weeks of mid-winter, beginning on January 1 and continu- 
ing until the middle of February. 
solstice all vegetation takes a rest, sap moves sluggishly, and the 


In this stage of the brumal 


vital energy is suspended. Many animals lapse into a comatose 
or unconscious state, and instead of wasting away from lack of 
nourishment, actually fatten. The human system is generally at 
its best, and all nature seems employed in husbanding those physical 
forces which are to be called into activity in the spring. In high 
latitudes the period of hibernation is measurably extended, occupying 
fully seven months in circumpolar regions; and in order that the 
long ordeal may not be insufferable, nature has provided con- 
tinuous night to lull the senses. All the environment is tranquil 
and soothing. The solar lights are turned low, the sable curtains 
drawn, and a pallid mantle of snow covers the landscape. The air 
is calm and the still and the all-pervading hum of summer is hushed. 
The ghostly glint of the ice-blink suffuses the dull horizon and the 
aurora borealis swings like a rosy canopy from the scintillating 
zenith, enveloping the dreary slumberer in its pendulous folds. On 
our Canadian boundary line the hibernating period is restricted to 
four months in normal weather, though it is materially shortened 
in exceptional years. As the equator is approached it gradually 
diminishes in duration, but even below the frost line, where foliation 
is continuous, its presence is manifest on every side. The alligators, 
snakes and terrapins take to their dens; the opossums hole in; and 
the elm, ash, cottonwood and maple drop their leaves the same as 
in Minnesota. Two-thirds of all the trees are deciduous, and in 
fact even the so-called evergreens, the magnolias, laurels, hollys, 
bays and myrtles change their foliage every winter, casting their 
leaves one at a time, imperceptibly, and appear in a brand new 
garb by May, 
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For these physiological reasons, accentuated by every postulate 
of nature, the scheme of Uniform Game Laws which is so per- 
sistently urged and advocated by FIELD AND STREAM as the only 
commonsense code in sight, makes its close season begin on 
January 1, the true and recognized date when a universal rest is 
called for; rest for men and animals and plants, aye, for the source 
of light itself, for the sun is then in apogee on the confines of its 
ultimate departure. After January 1 shotguns and rifles should be 
put aside, and any straggler found with a gun should be called to 
account. If guns are not permitted to be used, how can there 
be any Slaughter of game out of season? As the case now stands, 
with varying laws for forty different States, each set of statutes 
applying to some trifling change of latitude, our unfortunate game 
animals are mercilessly hunted, haunted and pursued from July 
until May, and whatever a greedy and rapacious shooter is forbidden 
here he is permitted there. What he cannot get in Maine he will 
tind in Florida. Still, no matter what the difference in temperature 
may be, the principles of nature are the same, and the period of 
hibernation stands as fixed and inflexible as the pole star itself, 
which is the guide of hunters and wayfarers. /¢ begins on January 1. 

Yet our scheme of legislation is indulgent! It grants an 
extension of time to February 1 in that proposed geographical 
division of our domain which lies south of latitude 37° 40’, and is 
for that reason designated as the ‘‘Southern Concession.” Birds 
and animals do not begin to mate and pair there before the end of 
February. Quail and deer shooting is a0 more inopportune in 
Florida at that date than it is in Minnesota in November. 

Cavillers who plead for winter shooting privileges aver that it 
is a hardship and an injustice to backwoods settlers to be cut off 
from their food supplies at the very season when all food is scarce 
and hard to get. Well, the law in its general application is made 
for the million sportsmen who rove from State to State in quest 
of game. The decalogue is made for all the nations of the earth. 
The sinful and innocent come alike within its provisions. — It 
exceptions be made in favor of a class, a loophole is allowed 
whereby all restrictive laws would be rendered ni/ and useless. The 
law is drawn and stands. Violators run the risk of prosecution. 
They are liable under the statute, and must be arrested under what- 
ever conditions. But, as we have before written, and as courts of 
law allow the world over, emergencies and bodily stress are always 
considered in plea for exemptions from penalties. The case has to 
be tried, however, and the offence justified; for the life of the game 
must yield to the life of the man. Man is sovereign over the animal 
kingdom, and to him was given dominion over the beasts of the field. 
Taking this view of the case, it would seem as if every plank of 
support in favor of winter shooting dropped from under. Will 
voracity and greed never cry ‘“‘enough?” It must be checked. Let 
every legislature that passes a game law this winter put the limits 
as requested, and if the bills go beyond January 1 and February 1 
respectively, according to geographical location, let them be 
amended. This grandest stroke of all at once accomplished, the 
onus of our defective system is removed. What is most needed 
next and afterward is, to restrict the count of game. Limit the 
bag and the battue and the occupation of the market hunter goes, 
and this befe noir once gotten rid of, the duties of wardens become 
light, vexatious litigation disappears, express companies and com- 
mon carriers cease to be harassed, justly giving sportsmen leave 
to do what they will with their own, to eat, sell or give away what 
they kill, the sports of the tield will become once more a pleasure, 
and an outing resolve itself into something besides hide and seek 
with the wardens, and a suspicion of every smoke one Sees in the 


woods. 

If matters go onas they have been doing, a legitimate sports- 
man will soon become aS much of a sneak as the deacon who steals 
into a ‘‘speak easy” to get his bitters, and every one of us found atield 
with a gun will be deemed a culprit until proven guiltless. That's 
about the Scotch of it. 

There is no reason why we in Minnesota should not have all 
the large and small game we want for ourselves and our friends for 
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We have heard how the moose and elk are multi- 
plying under restrictive enactment and watchful supervision. All 
we want later is to prevent a horde of mercenaries from being 
turned loose on the helpless and innocent like the Turks on the 
Armenians. This is the home of the game fauna, and it should 
have protection. 


years to come. 


WORK OF THE GAME COMMISSION. 


The joint game and tish commission, representing Minnesota, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, which concluded its labors in this city on 
December 30, had a very active session, a summary of its proceed- 
ings occupying three-tifths of a column of a morning daily. The 
attempt to secure concert of action between these three leading 
game States is most commendable, in the abstract, but if it involves 
merely an agreement to increase the existing complication of dates 
for close seasons, and to multiply the exasperating restrictions on 
the personal liberty and property rights of sportsmen, common 
carriers, market men, restaurateurs, hotel keepers, and others 
interested in game, the present unsatisfactory legal status is simply 
aggravated, While existing laws are stringent 
enough and by letter interdict the improvident destruction of the 
wild fowl which epicures and invalids especially esteem so highly, 
even if they do not shoot nor fish themselves, it is obvious that 
they do not prevent the slaughter of deer and other game in a 
manner most deplorable, from an economic as well as an aesthetic 
point of view. So, whatever amendments are suggested now 
should be in the direction of espionage, and impartiality in the 
apprehension and punishment of culprits. Prosecution of offenders 
is what the public interest demands. Laws to stop the sale 
cf game are only superfluous and rasping. Stop the &illing and 
there can be no sales. Commercial prerogatives will not be inter- 
fered with, and a valuable principle will not be jeopardized. 
Embargoes and trade interdictions have led to wars and revolutions, 
world without end. 


not improved. 


We do not consider the recent labors of the joint commission 


of such value in the foregoing respects as to invite or justify a 


25 per cent increase in the annual legislative appropriation for 
protective purposes as suggested by the commission, nor a removal 
of present limitations to official salaries, or an expansive enlarge- 
ment of the plenary powers of wardens. Twenty thousand dollars 
to purchase a hatching -house, and twenty thousand dollars 
additional for prosecuting expenses, with a salary for a paid attor- 
ney, will not prevent clandestine shooting on the frontier any more 
than present measures, unless a system of espionage is established 
which makes it an object for those who are cognizant of misdoings 
to become informers, and to do this the identity of informers must 
be covered and the onus of arrest and prosecution be borne by 
self-appointed detective bureaus in the guise of game clubs and 
sportsmen’s protective associations. We do not incline to be 
captious in criticism, nor would we inveigh against the official acts 
of those who aim to work for the common weal; but we certainly 
do not feel much like being morally or legally bound by the 
arbitrary dictum of a triumvirate of executive agents, and there- 
fore urge the brotherhood of sportsmen whom we try to honorably 
represent, not to be too ready to yield their judgment or moral 
convictions, but rather to hold impromptu meetings in clubs or 
informal conventions, all over the associated States, to discuss the 
main points at issue and vote on them—believing that the people’s 
representatives in the legislatures would be persuaded that the 
concensus of opinion of the ponderating body of sportsmen would 
be nearer right, and to govern themselves accordingly. 

For example, and in the direct line of criticism, to suggest a 
general enactment prohibiting all spring shooting, and right in the 
face of it interpolate a provision for the shooting of blue-bills and 
snipe, is in effect simply to nullify the statute and its salutary 
effects. A farmer might as reasonably expect to keep trespassers 
off his premises by a general notice, while he granted special entrance 
to cut grass or pullturnips. His reserved rights would not be likely 
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to be carefully regarded by everybody. Nine gunners out of ten 
cannot tell a blue-bill from a red-head or canvas-back, or any other 
shoal-water duck even. Again, shortening or extending the time for 
shooting this bird or that does not tend to protect it any the more, 
so long as there is open permission to shoot other birds which use 
and occupy the same habitat at the same period. The only salvation 
for game as a homogeneous whole will be found in having no shoot- 
ing at all in and during a specific period of close time that shall 
apply to all species alike. Discrepancies of dates and conflicting 
provisions make opportunities for sharp-witted game wardens as 
well as for unscrupulous shooters. Besides, the more uncertain a 
conscientious gunner is about metes and bounds, the more he is 
likely to make himself liable to arrest. Our laws are good enough 
as they stand until the whole slate is wiped off altogether, and a 
new one Substituted on lines like those which have obtained in 
Great Britain for fifty years past with eminent satisfaction. For 
the present we need enforcement, not amendment. 

One proposition of the joint commission, we may say, meets 
our approval, which is to adopt the Michigan law which provides 
for the licensing of non-resident deer hunters. The Michigan law 
calls for a license of $25. It allows the hunter to ship three car- 
casses out of the State, and three coupons are attached to the 
license, one of which has to be produced foreach carcass attempted 
to be shipped. There is something practical in such measures, for 
they are in direct line with the spirit of enforcement. If bag and 
count are limited, and each separate lot be tagged or accompanied by 
the owner, there can be no shipments in bulk. Each parcel can be 
traced to its source and the market shooter has no chance what- 
ever for collusion with farmers and collectors. His only opportunity 
for pecuniary profit would be to divide up his aggregate small 
collections into limited lots and tag each one separately, and it 
would take a smart operator to beat the espionage of a jealous 
community and its auxiliary of wide awake officials. This plan 
of permitting shipment of tagged lots is much more courteous to 
the express companies than forbidding all transportation of game, 
and putting common carriers under humiliating and exasperating 
surveillance. 

Fundamentally, the necessity for inter-state game laws is 
imperative. 


OPEN MARKETS IN OPEN SEASONS. 


When the united Game Commissioners of Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, North Dakota and Michigan forbid the sale or transporta- 
tion of game in close season, it is well and in accordance with the 
intent and spirit of the closure, but when an attempt is made to 
prevent the sale of game in the open season it is in contravention 
with the objects for which the season is left open, namely: to hunt 
and enjoy the proceeds of the hunt as one feels inclined, and to do 
what he pleases with his own, as allowed by eminent bill of rights 
and the charter of human liberties. Who shall gainsay it? 

For ourselves, we are most uncompromising sticklers for the 
observance of close time during its continuance, and we would 
even go so far as to penalize the use of cold storage for game 
during any part of the closed period, on the ground that the game 
is then illegitimate and contraband, and therefore not the property 
of those who have it in possession. As soon as the close season 
begins all game reverts to the State whose prerogative it is to grant 
the permission to shoot it, and it continues under its surveillance 
until the restriction comes off again. Isn’t this correct? 

After all, what correct and healthy palate would relish sour 
game sold out of season from cold storage? The very idea of it is 
repulsive! and yet, itis the very sentiment of a perverted taste 
which makes the sale of such stuff possible and protitable. A 
taste has tu be cultivated to make a mess of pottage in the second 
stage of decomposition a bouche. Let all the masses 
make the presence of such vile viands at unseasonable times 
impossible anywhere in our Jand. Let ‘‘the masses,” as the pre- 
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STREAM. 


ponderance of public interest has derisively been called, for once 
make commendable issue with the classes. Let no game be per- 
mitted in cold storage for more than ten days after the end of the 
open season under heavy penalty. We will all of us common 
people agree to such a provision of the game law if we can only 
have an open market for ourselves in open season, and enjoy our 
own game as we like, whether we kill it ourselves, buy it, or receive 
it as the gift of a friend. 

What is the use of law, anyhow, if it is allowed to go by 
default? During the fall of 1896 there were only twenty days 
when deer were allowed to be killed in Minnesota, and yet the 
number of deer slaughtered was greater than ever before! Sixty 
tons of confiscated venison was Seized in transitu at one stroke, 
though mighty little of it was visible in St. Paul or Minneapolis 
markets. Our citizens did not have the pleasure of eating much of 
it, and never before was venison so high priced in these parts, or 
so hard to get. It is natural to ask what became of it? If it was 
not sold within the State limits, it must have been so!d outside of 
the State. What! in contravention of the non-export law, and 
under the direction of officials appointed to see that law respected? 

But perhaps it is best not to be too inquisitive. 
Only hereafter when contiscated game is to be disposed of, let it be 
sold at public auction to the highest bidder, just to give our home 
epicures a chance, don’t you see; and the same with game birds 
and fowl. Let our sweethearts, mothers and invalid sisters taste 
a bit of bird once in a while. The smell of our own dear woods 
is upon them. Why should they be let go out of the State? 

Our personal effort is to uitimately wipe out State lines alto- 
gether, but while they remain, it would be to the interest of our 
people to prevent shipments beyond the line altogether. Prevent 
this and it is claimed that high market prices would collapse, and 
the, main incentive for market shooting disappear. 


Let this pass. 


KEEP THE BALL ROLLING. 


Our readers will notice that we have given the subject of Game 
Law agitation, as usual, considerable space in our columns. They 
can materially aid our efforts at this most opportune time by giving 
this subject as much publicity as possible, through the local press 
and by drawing the attention of their lawmakers and clubs to it, 
and.so keeping ‘‘the ball rolling.” We shall reserve a limited 
number of the edition and shall take pleasure in sending a copy to 
any address furnished us. 


THE NEW “CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION.” 


Do the older members of the sporting fraternity fully appre- 


ciate the present status of game interests as compared with 
the conditions existing twenty-five years ago? This field ot 
labor was then new, the country comparatively little visited, and 
the patrons of sport few in number. Zoology and natural science 
were immatured; mechanical appliances were crude and feebly 
operative. Ali that sportsmen use today, all of woodcraft that they 
know, allof continental geography that they have mastered, has 
been acquired during the last two decades of development and pro- 
gress. The kindergarten of manly sport and field investigation has 
been superseded, and we must aim to labor now in a higher school 
of study and practice. Our present work in the WESTERN FIELD 
AND STREAM must therefore be for able-bodied graduates and not 
for spellers of the alphabet. In those early days was taught the 
art of capture and the science of circumvention, with all its arts 
and devices, its stratagems and wiles; and in our self-imposed task 
we proved that man has that dominion over the brutes which was 
delegated to him in the genesis of creation, according to the 
Biblical statement. Now, it is our mission to inculcate con- 
Servatism and protection. The hunted fawn that the hounds 
are chasing runs to the barnyard for protection, and the scared 
partridge nestles under the house porch. It would be against 
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the honor of a sportsman to betray their trust. Shall we rope the 
deer that takes to the water, or bag the bewildered woodcock 
which has missed its bearings in its night journey over the electric 
glare of the city lights? These brute creatures with lesser gifts 
than ours have stood us off at every turn fora quarter of a century. 
They have long countervailed the inventions of the pursuer, the 
long-range firearms, the breech-loaders and fixed ammunition, the 
luminous baits, the automatic reels and Lyman sneak boats, and at 
last own beaten. Let us be magnanimous! Let us study the 
aesthetic and the economic aspects of our subject as well as the 
collateral. Forestry, hydrography, biology, propagation, all come 
into our sphere of labor on the side. We invite the co-operation 
of our friends. Already we are receiving the outflow of knowledge 
from eminent sources. 


DIGEST OF UNIFORM GAME LAWS. 


Our syllabus or digest of Uniform Game Laws, as formulated 





and adapted to all the States, a copy of which will be presented 


n the Feb- 





this month to every legislature in session, will appear i 


ruary issue of the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. 


BICYCLE. 


responsible for a great 


THE GUN AND THE 

The revolutions of the bicycle are 
many other revolutions of a vastly wider and more significant 
character. The wheel has invaded the business and social life of 
America and has wrought such changes therein that men may very 
well marvel how they ever managed to get on without it. In its 
value to the civilized world this newest popular means of locomo- 
tion may be regarded as second in importance only to electricity, 
among the conveniences which have recently been added to the 
service of man; and as an article of general utility it may easily 
rank with the typewriter, the phonograph, or the Roentgen ray. 

But it is in its relation to the physical well-being of mankind 
that the bicycle has its highest sphere of usefulness, and in this 
connection it is an invention of far greater importance than any 
of the others named. The business or professional man through 
its agency is enabled to have his residence where, after the worry 
and heat of the day amid the enervating atmosphere of close city 
walls, he may enjoy the calm of the country and the pure and 
rejuvenating breezes from open fields and fresh flowers. The 
clerk and the shop girl may, through the wheel, also at the close 
of their daily toil, reach distances and scenes otherwise inaccessible, 
and at the same time receive the benefit of healthful exercise, while 
the holiday-seeker has at once an economical and delightful means 
of recreation open to him upon his bicycle. These are a few of 
the advantages which it confers upon humanity; there are many 
other purposes for which it is available, but they need not be 
referred to here, being principally of commercial value. 

There is one thing, however, in connection with this subject 
to which it is particularly desired to ‘direct attention, and that is, 
the great possible utility of the bicycle to sportsmen. Any sports- 
man knows what a serious encumbrance a horse and vehicle may 
be to him upon occasion when he is in the field. If he is hunting 
ducks, the rattle of the wheels if they have been much shot at—and 
where are they not?—will put them to flight before he can approach 
near enough to a lake to ascertain whether or not there are wild 
fowl upon it. Unless he has a boy to attend him, he is obliged to 
consume no little time,—-often when he is in a great hurry to 
arrive quickly within shooting range of his game, which may be 
preparing to take flight,-in securing his horse to a tree or witha 
weight. The formidable appearance of his turnout in an open 
country, to game which is wary, is alarming, and accidents from 
horses taking fright when guns are discharged are of too frequent 
occurrence to require any comment. Apart from ail this is the 
expense of horse-hire to those who have not horses of their own, 
no light consideration to many sportsmen, especially when out 
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for several days’ shooting, and the cost of the animal’s keep. In 
addition, it is not infrequently an indisputable cruelty to a horse 
to keep him standing outside during, perhaps, the whole of an 
inclement day while his owner or master, protected against the 
weather, and constantly on the move, is perfectly comfortable. 

Why may not the sportsman employ the bicycle more in his 
hunting excursions? The objections above noted would not apply 
to the ‘silent steed.” There would be no clatter to alarm the 
game; his approach might be rapid and unobserved, and his hunt 
in consequence much more successful. An Indian will rush up to 
a lake filled with ducks and before they have had time to get over 
their surprise and take wing, he has emptied his gun among them. 
Why could not something like this be done by a man upona wheel? 
There is no lumbering great vehicle to be seen a mile away. The 
wheel may be dropped anywhere beside the road, instantly, and it re- 
quires no weight nor line to hold it until its owner’s return, nor will 
it suffer from the inclemency of the weather. It costs nothing for 
stabling or oats, nor will it take fright and run away if a gun be 
discharged over its handle bars. With an attachment for carrying 
a gun, the bicycle should very soon become the indispensable com- 
panion of the sportsman. If he choose, he may use a tandem and 
take his wife with him as well, and the ladies may thereby become 
more familiar with the health-giving pleasures which he enjoys. 

By all means let the sportsmen, and the manufacturers as well, 
awake to the possibilities of the bicycle as an adjunct to the con- 
nay, the requisites—of a hunting outfit, and let another 
be added to the territory of the all-conquering 


veniences 
‘broad domain 
wheel. 

NOT IN THE FRIGID ZONE, 

Some time in the distant future the people of St. Paul will 
discover that Minnesota is not situated within the frigid zone. 
Early this winter it was heralded with a great flourish of trumpets 
that an ice Pantheon would be built and all sorts of winter sports 
would be held therein and thereabouts. This project has fallen 
through because no ice was at hand for the purpose, and the balmy 
breezes would have melted the ice pile almost as fast as it could 
have been erected.— Moorhead Independent. 

The FIELD AND STREAM admits with profound sorrow and 
mortification that it had prepared for publication in this issue a 
glowing thesis on Ice Architecture, but which, in consequence of 
mild weather, it has been adjudged prudent to send up to Forty 
Mile Creek, on the Yukon. 


THE TAXIDERMIST’S ART. 

We believe that the series of excellent articles on taxidermy, 
the first of which appears in this issue, will be received with the 
interest by many to WESTERN FIELD AND 
Who among our sportsmen has not at times secured 


greatest subscribers 
STREAM. 
specimens that it would have given him keen pleasure to preserve, 
had he but known something of the secret of how to do it? 

Mr. Thomas Libby’s papers are such a clear exposition of the 
art that anyone, with a little care and practice, may acquire this 
invaluable knowledge. Mr. Libby, besides being a practical taxi- 
dermist, is a prominent contractor and business man of Min- 


neapolis. 


FELLOW SPORTSMEN, HOW’S THIS? 


We are credibly informed by a correspondent that a vulture in 
human guise in the vicinity of Mankato, Minn., has been killing 
from 40 to 60 quail a day, each time he has gone out during the 
past month, in direct violation of the law and for purposes of sale. 
Another case is reported from Faribault, Minn., of a self-styled 
sportsman who recently killed 15 quail and brought them openly 
into that cultured and thriving city. Where are the game wardens? 
Where are the local clubs? Where is anybody, we would like 


to ask? 











RABBITS AND BEAGLES. 


If anyone is hunting hares with beagles, the best plan is to let 
the hounds run at will, except to keep them in the general direction 
you wish to hunt. The pups do not need breaking. A good 
authority Says: 

“When the puppies are big enough to run around in the weeds 
and brush, walk out with them as much as possible, so as to get 
them to range and learn that you will call them when wanted, then, 
when they are old enough to hunt, they won’t be hanging around 
your feet and will, the first thing you know, accidently jump a 
rabbit and probably go right to work. If you can run the pups 
with an experienced dog at first, one that works slow and won't 
run away from them too quickly, it is a good way to get them 
interested, but it is unwise to keep that up long, as it is important 
to develop independence and not permit them to trust to the work 
of other dogs. If pups are fairly well-matched for speed, nose 
and judgment, keep them going together, but if not, work them 
separately, particularly if preparing for tield trials. It is a good 
plan to have a certain way to call them when you start a rabbit 
yourself, and never use that call at any other time. Then if your 
dogs are off in the brush and you walk a rabbit up, you can be 
sure of getting the dogs at the spot immediately. Let them pick 
up the track themselves. Help them all that is necessary, but no 
more, and it will make them more independent and _ satisfactory 
hunters. Noise and excitement should always be avoided.” 


HASEN PFEFFER. 
Now, mine dachshund, we'll go shootin’: 
You schmell quick, und den pas-auf! 
Skip! 
Chasin’ hasen herein auf. 


yo troo der voots a scootin’ 


gun foretfer, 

Und mine hund he lufs dot too 
Ven der time for hasenpfetfer 

Comes to habby make us two! 
Bift. 


Ach! | luf mine 


WASHINGTON PISCATOR. 


A chance reference to early files of the New York Forest and 
Stream has discovered the following most interesting genealogical 
mention, under date of September 17, 1874, which we commend to 
the archivists of revolutionary memorabilia, te Sons and Daughters 
of the Revolution, to the distinguished order of the Cincinnati, and 
to all others who take pride in American ancestry. We quote: 

“One fact most interesting to Americans that has been com- 
municated to us relative to the Austrian tish commission is that its 
president bears the name of Baron Washington, who is none other 
than the great grand nephew of our own George Washington, and 
the only one of the name now living. He comes from a branch of 
the family who did not follow the fortunes of George from 
England to America. His age is about 55, and his wife is a sister 
of the reigning Grand Duke of Oldenburg, and a niece of the 
Emperor. He resides at Schloss Poels, Steiermark, Austria.” 

The guild of American sportsmen has reason to be proud of 
such a distinguished representative. If still living, as is not at all 
improbable, his age would now be 77. It is possible that inter- 
esting personal and ancestral information would be elicited by 
opening communication with him, and the WESTERN FIELD AND 
STREAM would recommend the thought to Madam Secretary 
Mitchell of the National Daughters of the Revolution, of the city ot 
Washington, D. C 


The McCloud River station, of the United States Fish Com- 
mission, at Baird, California, was founded in August, 1872, or 
more than twenty-four years ago, and has been under the con- 
tinuous charge of Livingston Stone ever since. It is the only 
station on the Pacific Coast which collects eggs from the summer 
run of salmon, and was the first experimental attempt to procure 
and hatch salmon eggs on a large scale in America, excepting a 
private hatchery set up by the same operator in Canada in 1868. 
This fact is worth recording. It is the summer run of salmon 
and not the fall run, that is so highly valued for canning 
and marketing fresh. The Indians at that time were wild, dressed 
in savage fashion and occupied the country. They were very 
numerous and hostile. Up to the date of the settlement they had 


murdered every white man who had located on the river, but a 
sagacious policy on the part of the Commission prevented serious 
The first year, in 1872, the season’s 
In 1895 it was ten millions. 


interference and disaster. 
yield of eggs was thirty thousand. 
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TALKING ABOUT MOOSE. 


‘*Huh!” exclaimed Jerome contemptuously, holding the to- 
bacco and the ‘* weed” from his fire-bag in the palm of his right 
hand while he mixed it with the fingers of his left. “You 
white peoples can’t been see some moose. Me, I see him all de 
time, Same as not’ing.” 

The old French halfbreed deliberately filled his pipe, lighted it 
and went on: 

“You see de odder day, now. Hank, dere, he t’ink dere been 
no moose come on de island. Bien’ | been out to keell some 
duck, an’ I go by de reed ‘long de bay shure dere from de lak’. 
Well, it been jus’ ‘bout dosk. [ look on de head de bay an’ I see 
someting go on de water. 

**Bien; Vl sit ver’ close by de mod in de reed, an’ I'll put 
de ball on de gon. I'll wait—not long; de ting sweem ver’ fas’. 
He’s sweem So fas’ he’s mak’ de spray all ‘roun’ hees head. Pretty 
soon he’s opposite, an’ de spray she’s not so t’ick I'll can tell he’s 
a doe moose; he’s got no horn. He’s ver’ close, but he'll mak’ 
too much spray; I'll shoot an’ I'll miss him, because I can't see. 
Perdu ! Vil not have de chance to mak’ de odder shot—he’s gone.” 

Now Hank had heard a good many of Jerome’s moose yarns 
and he was growing a trifle impatient. Besides, in this particular 
case, he knew there was not enough water to take a moose up to 
his shoulder, much less to enable him to swim, and he felt hot. 

‘*] guess that must have been the same moose i saw the other 
day,” he remarked. ‘Hear about that, Jerome?” 

Jerome said with an indulgent smile that he had not. 

‘*Well, | was out with my gun, lookin’ for chicken. 1 got 
down to the foot of the island and was keepin’ my eyes pretty 
steady on the ground before, when all of a sudden | heard a noise 
among the branches overhead and looked up. What d’ye ’spose | 
saw? There, right in the top of one of them tall spruces was a 
big, bull moose! His fore legs were stuck out over a couple of 
stout limbs and he was swingin’ his big yellow head, slowly from 
Side tu side—like this—takin’ in the view acrosst the bay. 

** Well, I didn’t have no bali in my gun, but I mighty soon 
put one there. | looked up again and raised the gun, but—by the 
brindled catamount! just as I was goin’ to pull, the moose saw 
me and made a leap. He struck the soft mud on the bay shore, 
lit into the water, and—holy smoke! he went off snortin’ like a 
Steamboat. I was so paralyzed by the whole blamed thing that I 
never thought to chase him, but stood watchin’ him ploughin’ up 
along shore with my mouth open—till you shot. I wondered who 
it was, but saw that you hadn't hit him and as it was gettin’ dark, | 
went off home. You've got the details pretty nigh right, Jerome, 
exceptin’ that he was sure a buck an’ not a doe. The thing that’s 
been keepin’ me thinkin’ ever since is how the moose gut into 
the tree. Of course there was a lean to the spruce, but—” 

But Jerome did not wait to hear any more. With a con- 
temptuous ‘‘Huh!” he struck out for his log cabin across the island, 
while a laugh from the others followed him for a good part of the 
way. Next day Jerome told Charlie Lund that Hank Hampton was 
the biggest liar on Lake Winnipeg, and this acknowledgment must 
have well-nigh broken the old man’s heart, for up to that date he had 
enjoyed this proud distinction. WILLIAM BLEASDELL CAMERON. 


WILLIAM H. RICKEY. 
Mr. William H. Rickey, author of the excellent paper on 
‘*Wing and Snap Shooting with a Rifle,” the first half of which 
appears in this issue, is one 


of the expert rifle shots of 
America, and his instructive 
article clearly explodes the 


fallacy that any special gift is 
necessary to an acquirement 
of the art. Mr. Rickey is 
twenty-four years of age, and 
has made a study of the rifle 
for several years. He com- 
menced shooting at thirteen, 
when as he relates, he ‘‘pur- 
chased his tirst rifle one Friday 
night and shot himself in the 
foot bright and early on Sat- 
urday morning.” From this 
rather unpromising beginning, 
he has progressed until now 
he can do all the impossible 
feats performed by the noted 
shots, such as shooting coins in the air, splitting lead pencils and 
breaking glass balls. Mr. Rickey is a popular young man of Min- 
neapolis; he is an enthusiast on the subject of skill with the rifle 
and indulges his penchant merely from a love of the sport and not 
from mercenary motives. 
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GAME IN MINNESOTA’S EARLY DAYS. 


If the present generation of born residents of Minnesota would 
know what their fathers enjoyed in the early settlement of the 
State in the matter of good shooting, let them read the following 
graphic account from the pen of Mrs. Atwater, the talented wife of 
Judge !saac Atwater, who came to Minnesota in 1850, while it was 
yet virgin, and both still living and enjoying life. The extracts 
are taken by permission from her very clever brochure entitled 
‘‘Pioneer Life in Minneapolis,” which forms a very interesting and 
important chapter in the written history of the State. We quote: 

‘In 1851 game was very abundant, and we had a profusion of 
the choicest as soon as there were hunters to take it. There were 
almost none at first, but in a year or two rumors of this country 
as the sportsman’s paradise began to spread abroad, and drew 
many knights of the gun and rod from all parts of the United 
States, and also from England and Scotland. Lords, sirs and 
honorables were as thick as blackberries. and royal sport they 
found. Deer were plentiful within a few miles of town, and the 
woods and marshes were full of all kinds of feathered game. 
Every lake and stream abounded with ducks, and millions of 
pigeons filled the groves and fields in summer. 

“The first residents on the west side found sport right under 
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Photo by courtesy of W. F. Sheard. 


their noses so to speak. Some gentlemen living on the river 
bank among the trees used to shoot pigeons from the house door, 
and we sometimes were amused to See the shooter kicked and on 
the ground before the birds reached it. Grouse perched in the 
trees all about the house, and the whirr of the pheasant and the 
twitter of Bob White were daily heard in the tall grass and under- 
brush. The pretty gentle creatures were so fearless that we hated 
to have them killed. Deer used sometimes to dash through the 
grove on their way to the springs that lined the bluffs, and how 
delighted we weak women were when no sportsman’s gun was 
there to harm the soft-eyed gentle creatures. 

‘During our occupation of a pre-emption shanty at a point 
which is now Seventh Street and Twelfth Avenue South, dozens of 
plover were shot within a few rods of the house. A. M. Masseau, 
who lived on the east shore of Lake Calhoun, had a son who 
brought us ducks and fish for three or four years. He was a clever 
youngster, not yet in his teens when he tirst came, but must have 
been a skillful spori:man, for he nearly always brought us splendid 
mallards and red hecds, and also the largest and finest fish. 

“The Mississippi and all its confluents, and every lake and pond 
were Swarming with fish. The river water was perfectly pure and 
its fish were of the best quality and of the largest size. The pike, 
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were uniformly large, and one 
weighing less than eight or ten pounds was not considered worth 
taking. A young lady fishing from the river bank just below 
Cheever’s was nearly pulled into the river by a_ twenty-four 
pounder. Later, when Uncle Sam let go his grip upon the west 
side, Lakes Calhoun and Harriet became the favorite fishing ground 
and afforded glorious sport to the lovers of the gentle craft. Many 
eastern guests, as well as old settlers, have pleasant memories of 
delightful days spent in fishing there and in cooking and eating 
delicious lunches on the shore, under the overhanging branches of 
the lindens and elms. We had among our guests Adirondack 
campers, canoers of the Susquehanna, those who had trawled in 
the Ausable, lined the whitefish from the Racquette, and flung the 
fly over the Saranac, but they did not disdain the tamer but 
excellent sport among our pike and bass. And they taught us 
how to cook fish in genuine Adirondack style. In the bordering 
woodlands every kind of game abounded, and a great variety of 
wild fruit grew in profusion. In many places the trees were 
literally empurpled by the masses of grapes. Plums and cherries 
were equally abundant, and of berries, especially strawberries, 
there was no end. 

“There were evidences that these lakes had not long previously 
been the favorite camping ground of the Indians, but the ‘pale face’ 


usually called pickerel here, 
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Annual Tournament of *%6 held at Tacoma. 


had banished them, their wigwams had disappeared, and the lovely 
haunts of the red men knew them no more. How they must have 
lamented to leave so favored a spot! Whether or not they had any 
appreciation of nature’s beauty we cannot tell, but they seemed 
always to select the most charming and picturesque situations for 
their camps.” 

Doubtless there was no portion of the entire continent which 
at that time possessed so much game in such variety as this. The 
buffalo were then abundant in the valley of the ‘‘Red River of the 
North,” as it was then known. Elk roamed all over the Park 
Region, while caribou and moose occupied the marginal woods on 
the northern boundary. Even to this day they remain in really 
large numbers, as the forestry report for the current year will 
testify, and their decimation is due to the reckless slaughter of the 
six years which preceded the date of the present prohibitory law, 
more than to all the antecedent years. The Indians have been 
slaughtering wantonly, as well as the whites, but not until they 
found the game being wiped out by the hide and market hunters. 
If Indians were always the reckless hunters they are charged with 
being, why was game so abundant before the whites came 
into the country? Perhaps they are more sinned against than 
sinning. 
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LESSONS IN TAXIDERMY. 
THOMAS LIBBY. 
How to Skin and Mount a Bird. 


The questions are often asked me, ‘*How do you skin and 
mount a bird?” ‘*What kind of instruments and materials do 
you use?” and “How long would it take one to learn?” 

I will try to explain how | mount a bird and let the reader 
It is not my 

have 


judge for himseif how long it will take to learn. 

purpose to write for the benetit of those who 
years in the practice of taxidermy, but for those asking such 
questions as the above, and others who are interested in preserving 
specimens, but cannot afford to employ a taxidermist. Many 
elaborate works have been written on taxidermy with long ex- 
planations of how to collect specimens, where to find them, and 


spent 


how to shoot them. 

It is taken for granted that the reader knows how to collect 
and shoot, or that he will tforhim. A 
knowledge of natural forms and attitudes can best be acquired by 
the study of birds in their native haunts. The next best thing is 
an illustrated natural history. Birds of every family or variety 
have an individuality that must be known to the taxidermist to 
enable him to mount them in a truthful position. 

The instruments or tools actually necessary are not many, but 
a good set will facilitate and make the task pleasanter. Plate A, 
in accompanying illustrations, represents a good set of tools, and 
all that are required in general work, with a few exceptions, which 
To give the reader a better idea of the 
They are: 


have someone to do 


will be covered hereafter. 
tools required, I will name them and give the sizes. 


flate &. 


pe j 
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One pair cutting plyers for wire, No. 1, 
Plate A, 7-inch. 

Two or three pairs of flat and round nose 
plyers, Nos. 2, Plate A, 4 to 6-inch. 

Two or three pairs of tweezers, Nos. 3, 
Plate A, 4 to 6-inch. 

Two or three scalpels, Nos. 4, Plate A, 4 to 
6-inch. , 
Two or three pairs scissors, Nos. 5, Plate Plate 10. 
A, 5 to 8-inch. 

Brad-awls, Nos. 6, Plate A. 

Brace and bitts, 3-16 to 5-8 of an inch. 

Hand vise for wire, No. 7, Plate A. 

Smal! bench vise, No. 8, Plate A. 

Compasses, No. 9, Plate A, 6 or 7-inch. 

Stuffing forceps, Nos. 10, Plate A. 

Oil can and oil stone to sharpen tools. 

Hook arranged to suspend large birds while skinning, Plate 10. 

Work bench, about 2 feet wide, 5 feet long, and 2 feet 8 inches 
high, with a case of drawers in one end, Plate 8. 

Flat file, 8 or 10-inch. 

Gloves and surgeons’ needles, assorted sizes. 

Rabbits’ paws, small paint brushes, sponge, 
dishes for plaster of Paris, paints, etc. 

Taxidermist tools are put up in sets, and can be purchased 
at any of the supply houses, or at stores dealing in surgeons’ 
numerous; fancy work 


Thos. Libby. 


glue pot, and 


supplies. The materials required are 
demands a great many, such as flowers, leaves, grasses, frosting, 
papier mache, etc. 

As fancy work will not be taken up in this sketch, I will name 
only the materials required in regular work. It consists of fine 


and coarse excelsior, tow, cotton batting, plaster of Paris, glue, 
poison compound, white shellac, tube paints, pins of assorted 
Sizes, soft thread and strong twine, annealed wire of the different 
Sizes, glass eyes of the various colors and sizes, linseed oil and 
turpentine with which to mix the paints, beeswax for the thread, 
and temporary stands for specimens. 1 always mount a specimen 
on a temporary stand, and change it to a permanent one when it 
is dry. 

We will now presume that the tools and materials have been 
acquired, with a specimen ready. 














First, till the mouth and nostrils with cotton, to keep the 
blood from leaking and soiling the feathers. 

Next, remove all clots of blood and stains; to do this moisten 
them with cold water, using a small sponge. After all the blood 
and stains are washed out, dry with coarse plaster of Paris; cover 
the wet parts well with the plaster, and let it lay for a moment 
until it has absorbed the moisture, but not long enough to permit 


the plaster to set. 





Continue the use of the plaster until the feathers are dry and 
smooth, using a rabbit’s foot to brush and smooth them. If all 
the stains cannot be removed with water, after the skin is removed 
from the body, wash it with alcohol and dry with plaster, as before. 
Use plenty of plaster, as it will not hurt the feathers. After it has 
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served its purpose, shake and blow it all out, which can be done 
if it has been used freely and the feathers are dry. 

Now, with the mouth and nostrils filled with cotton and feathers 
cleaned, lay the bird on its back, as shown in Plate O. Separate 
the feathers along the center of the abdomen, and make an incision 
with the scalpel, from the point marked A, Plate O, to the vent, 
This can be done by inserting 


taking care to cut only the skin. 
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the scalpel sidewise between the skin and the body, and making ; 
short cut at atime. After this incision is made, separate the skin from 
the flesh on each side to the legs; cut them off at the knee joint, as 
indicated in AA, Plate 1, which can be easily gotten at by pushing up 
on the leg and pulling the skin back. Now, skin around the tail 
bone and cut it loose from the body (BB, 
Plate 1,) taking care not to cut too close 

to the skin, but be sure to leave enough to 
hold the feathers. If you cut too close 
the feathers willdrop out. After the tail 

is cut, as above, proceed to skin to the 
wings, turning the skin wrong-side out 
as you proceed. Now, cut the wings 
loose from the body at the joint marked 
CC, Plate 1; skin out the wings and cut 
them off at the joint marked EE, Plate 1, 
removing that part from EE to CC, and 
leaving only the bones in the wings that 
are shown by tigure 2, Plate 9. 

Skin the neck to the head; then take 
hold of the head with the bill towards /, 
you, and by using the nails of both fore- eo 
fingers to pull, while at the same time ‘ 
pushing with the thumbs, work the skin {4 


over the base of the skull. Work evenly nak 
Plate 2 a 





on both sides, or you will break the 


bid 
VAY 
Dic Libby 








skin; with cross-stitch on the flesh side, 


if you do break it, sew 
before re-turning. 
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Next, skin out the ears; with the point of the scalpel, cut and 
pick them out; skin around the eyes, being careful not to cut the 
lids; then skin to the base of the bill. Remove the eyes from the 
skull, and cut off the head at the points marked DD, Plate 1, leav- 
ing the skull attached to the skin, as shown by Plate 2; cut off the 
head so as to draw out the tongue and wind-pipe at the same time. 
Clean out the brain and remove all flesh around the skull. 

To be continued. 


JANUARY FOWLING. 


In the Southern States along the Atlantic Coast the mid-winter 
month of January affords the very cream of upland and wild fowl 
shooting. While we in the north are ice-bound and blanketed in 
snow, the southern tier of States represents almost a counterpart of 
our shooting grounds during the weeks which bridge October and 
November. For this reason it will be obvious why our system of 
Uniform Game Laws is so free to advocate an extension of the open 
season to February in the lower latitudes. January weather there 
is the reflex of November weather in southern Minnesota. The 
trees are for the most part bare, the atmosphere clear and often 
frosty and bracing, with alternations of rough, stormy weather, 
which brings in the ducks, brant, geese and swans. Therefore, 
sportsmen who would make sure of the game that offers would do 
well to go prepared to spend the entire month of January there, 
so as to take advantage of favorable days. In calm, warm days 
the wild fowl congregate in vast flocks far out of reach in the mid- 
die of the sounds and bays, and sometimes a whiteness of swans 
on the water horizon will look like a snow bank. But in cold, 
foggy or boisterous weather they break up and scatter all over the 
sounds, seeking shelter in the bays and covers. Besides ducks and 
geese and their kindred there are a great many bay birds, though 
not a circumstance to the numbers which one tinds in August. 
Virginia Beach, near Norfolk; is accessible by rail and water to the 
principal sounds, but for the lower waters the town of Manteo, on 
Roanoke Island, Beaufort and the city of Newbern, all three in North 
Carolina, afford the very best possible headquarters, with excellent 
hotel accommodations at each. Beaufort and Newbern have the 
advantage of affording good upland shooting when the weather is 
unsuitable for ducking. At the same time there is good salt and 
fresh water fishing, such vast quantities of bluetish, rockfish, sea 
trout and black bass being caught in winter as to utilize the output 
of several ice manufactories. The Tranquil House at Manteo, Mrs. 
Sarah Davis’s at Beaufort and the Neuse Hotel at Newbern would be 
the choice for sportsmen without ladies. The Chettawka at 
Newbern is one of the best family houses, and Mrs. Davis’s 
is equally good. One gets a larger variety of upland game in 
the vicinity of Newbern, including quail, snipe, woodcock, wild 
turkeys, deer and bear. Beaufort is the best place for wild fowl 
and beach birds, and Roanoke Island for wild fowl merely. The 
laws of North Carolina do not allow non-residents tu shoot afloat 
without taking out a special license for one year, but there is lots 
of good shooting to be had from the shores for those who take 
time to look for it. 


Mr. W. H. Gregg, a picture of whose tishing lodge on the 
Brule, Wis., accompanies Mr. Haskins’ bright narrative in this 
number, is an old-time angler of Minnesota and Wisconsin. Mr. 
Gregg began with White Bear Lake in 1857, and in 1865 to 1870 
tished Lake Minnetonka and many of the bass and trout streams 
of both States. 





WHEN CARIBOU DROP THEIR HORN 


Will you kindly tell me where | could obtain reliable informa- 
tion as to what time caribou shed their horns in Minnesota? 
Hunters seem to disagree, placing the time all the way from 
December to March. Wa. C. BROWN. 

Stephen, Minn. 


Ans. The best authority on this subject is the Monograph of 
the Reindeer which accompanies the last annual report of the 
United States Superintendent of Education for Alaska. It gives the 
various periods for dropping horns all over the globe wherever the 
caribou is distributed, both the woodland and barren ground 
varieties. The woodland variety, which only is found in Minne- 
sota, drops its horns within six weeks after the raking or rutting 
Season is over. The majority are cast in November, and by the 
first of September following a new Set 1s grown and hardened and 
ready for the annually recurring battle in October. Barren ground 
caribou or reindeer carry their horns until February, but new ones 
come to the velvet by August 1. 
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.. Forestry .. 


Meanwhile, the gospel of Forest and Game Preservation must be 
g 


preached to the American people. 





LEAF-TONGUES OF THE FOREST. 


The leaf-tongues of the forest, the tlower lips of the sod, 
The happy birds that hymn their rapture in the ear of God, 
The summer wind that bringeth music over land and sea, 
Have each a voice that singeth this sweet song of songs to me: 
“This world is full of beauty, like other worlds above, 
And if we did our duty it might be full of love.” 
Gerald Massey. 


PRESERVE THE FORESTS. 

Geology tells us that the mosses and ferns were the first vege- 
table products that grew on the surface of the earth, and that the 
conifers next followed and then the deciduous trees; and after them 
came animal life. By inversion it is easy to demonstrate that anima! 
life must perish after the trees are destroyed. So if our sportsmen 
want game they must preserve the forests and aid in all efforts to 
protect them. 

Doubtless, if the petroglyphs and rock inscriptions which are 
distributed so generally throughout the desert and semi-arid regions 
of the Central American States could be interpreted correctly, they 
would give full information regarding the stupendous cataclysm 
which not so many centuries back engulfed the flowing rivers and 
Superficial streams, and so compelled the people to abandon their 
homes for lack of water. That this sub-tropical region must 
once have been largely agricultural to have sustained populations 
as large as those which occupied the great cities, whose massive 
remains still stand, goes without saying; and that the country was 
abundantly watered is evidenced not only by the traces of natural 
channels, but by the extensive acequias and irrigating canals which 
traverse it, though long since collapsed and run dry, yielding no 
moisture. In some localities forests are found buried deep under 
ground and petrified as well, proving a dynamic cause for the 
catastrophe which befell. In others new growths of trees have 
repossessed the earth, as at Palenque, where the vegetation is so 
luxurious as to hide the ruins of the city, proving that with a 
restoration of the forests, the country will in time become habitable 
again. The intimate association of forests with humidity and 
rainfall is everywhere recognized. In thirty years a forested 
country may become a desert; or a desert by irrigation may be made 
fertile and productive. Proofs of this are abundant in the Pacitic 
States. 

In the older and more progressive countries of Europe the neces- 
sity for a systematic culture of timber on scientitic principles was 
long since recognized in order to preserve the game and fish, because 
the rapid spread of population and the building of towns was 
rapidly destroying the timber. Consequently, judicious legislation 
combined with the active co-operation of landed proprietors and 
sportsmen, have secured results which are remarkable for the ease 
with which they were accomplished, and remunerative in every 
instance. The returns from timber culture are more certain than 
any other agricultural product, with larger assured profits. 

With the rapid increase of population and the spread of settle- 
ments in the United States, our own country is rapidly coming to 
a like pass, and our people are beginning to realize that some check 
must be placed on the wanton cutting of timber, and that agencies 
must be employed to plant and restock. This necessity impressed 
itself very generally upon the public mind some twenty-tive years 
ago and tree planting at that time was made a fad in many States. 
Arbor Day was initiated in 1871, and led by Hon. Sterling J. 
Morton, large plantations of trees were set in Nebraska, Missouri, 
Minnesota, lowa, and other western States, and tree claims were 
made a part of the agricultural economy. Premiums and exemp- 
tions were offered to encourage farmers to plant trees, anda 
committee of eminent botanists like Professors Brewer, Whitney, 
Newberry and Asa Gray was appointed from the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science to impress on State legis- 
latures the necessity of enactments for the preservation of our 
forests. But the interest gradually died out, and has only recently 
been revived. The most notable of all individual efforts in this 
direction at the present date is the establishment of a school of 
forestry, and a zoological garden, by Mr. George Vanderbilt in 
North Carolina, where he has already invested two hundred 
thousand dollars. At least a score of American gentlemen have 
thrown a Safeguard around large timber tracts, and are protecting 
and propagating the game with praiseworthy vim. In England 
alone there are no less than 800 parks, chases and forests where 
game is preserved and propagated, and the surplus stock sold from 
the breeding parks invariably pays the running expenses of the 


preserves. Yet we in this country are now trying to stop the sale 
of game! In England it is made a regular business. When will we 
not learn to protit by precept and example? 

The Blooming Grove Park Association in Pennsylvania which 
was incorporated in 1871, was foremost in its work of cultivating 
timber on Scientific principles, and our federal government has 
within ten years taken the subject up in earnest. By its frequently 
published bulletins it disseminates correct information as to how 
and what to plant and when to cut, and in furtherance of such a 
plan and policy the Toxaway Company, which is composed largely 
of Pittsburg capitalists, has segregated a 35,000 acre tract of native 
hardwood timber adjoining Mr. Vanderbilt’s in North Carolina, to 
be cut on Scientific principles. In 20 years from the time when 
the tirst 500 acres are hewn, the last 500 acres will be devoted to 
the axe, and the first lot be grown up and ready to cut again. We 
wish our people would wake up to the substantial value of the 
results which would surely follow if the general government or 
the States conjointly could be induced to set apart large areas of 
land in each as a combined game and forest preserve, and put 
them in charge of competent superintendents. The Leech Lake 
Indians, as long ago as 1873, were alive to the importance of this 
measure when they entered earnest protest against cutting away 
their timber on the headwaters of the rivers. Are our white 
people less sagacious than they? Gerinan statisticans have figured 
that the denuding of one forested mountain is equal to the annihi- 
lation of one river. 

We of the FIELD AND STREAM have given this matter much 
thought, and believe that no measure of greater importance can be 
brought before the people of the present day. In the timber States 
like Georgia, North Carolina, Florida, Minnesota, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, there are yet large tracts, ranging in the aggregate from 
25 to 60 per cent of the whole areas, which are suitable for the 
purpose, while in the States which are largely prairie, the most 
available areas could be planted with choice selected timber best 
suited for the purposes of shade and commercial demands. Such 
a work, undertaken properly and carried out faithfully, would be 
the greatest step yet made for the future welfare of the common- 
wealth. Indeed, words cannot define the multitude of advantages 
which would accrue. Here, in Minnesota, no happier selection 
could be made than that virgin tract at the headwaters of the 
Mississippi River. 

What is done must be done soon, as betwixt the mercenary 
work of lumber monopolies and devastation by fires, even one 
year’s delay may affect the progress of five or ten. In selecting 
these tracts they should combine timber, prairie, marsh, meadow 
and all the various mutual features best adapted to the diverse kinds 
of game, winged, furred and footed. By way of aids to effort, we 
can perhaps do no better than to subjoin the following suggestions 
which were outlined by Prof. F. B. Hough, of Maine, at the meeting 
of the American Association at Portland in 1873. The measures 
he proposed were: 

1. To withhold from sale lands returning to the possession 
of the States by non-payment of taxes. 

2. Exempt from taxation for a limited period and offer 
bounties for lands planted and enclosed for the growth of forest 
trees. 

3. To offer rewards for the largest number of trees planted 
in a year. 

4. By requiring railroad and turnpike companies to plant the 
sides of their roads with trees. 

[In 1874 the Burlington & Missouri Railway planted half a 
million trees on 120 miles of its line. ] 

5. By imposing a tree tax payable by planting trees. 

6. By fixing penalties for the destruction of trees by the way- 
side, or in public or private prounds. 

7. By requiring the elements of forest culture to be taught in 
our public schools. 


A BRIGHT SUGGESTION. 

Since the FIELD AND STREAM has become the champion of the 
cause of forest protection, | have thought its columns a suitable 
place to make a suggestion that may be of some value. 

The forests and in places on the Pacitic Coast where there are 
no trees, the chaparral brush which answers to some extent the 
same purpose, suffer from several classes of people. First the 
lumbermen, through ignorant, short-sighted greed, kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg. They can only be reached by force, 
through law, when enough people awake to the importance of the 
subject to make suitable laws and enforce them. The same is true 
of the class who start fires through malignity or “natural cussed- 
ness.” There is another class—well-meaning, reasonably-intelligent 
people, who needlessly denude the land of its covering, by axe or 
fire, just because they do not know any better. Most of them are 
hard to reach, because though they may have sense enough, they 
have never acquired the habit of reading anything of an instructive 
nature, and do not have the opportunity of seeing any such read- 
ing, or talking with people who are better informed. 
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Now, patent-medicine almanacs reach all classes, and are read 
by people who never even read a newspaper—they lie about the 
house and are consulted frequently during the year. The distribu- 
tion of them is cheap, as they are sent in bulk by freight or express 
to the druggists and given away over the counters. A great deal 
of information could be arranged in short paragraphs and scattered 
through in the place of part of the jokes, cooking receipts, etc., 
and be read by many to whom it would be something never before 
heard of. There could be statistics as to the yearly value ot the 
lumber crop, facts relating to the management of the forests in 
other countries; the effect of trees on the climate, rainfall, soil, fertil- 
ity, etc., and what the ultimate results have been in lands where the 
forests and underbrush have been permitted to be destroyed; the 
drouth, famine and tinal depopulation of the land. 1am sure that 
many people could be reached in that way who could be by no 
other. So many of my own knowledge sin in this respect only 
through ignorance. 

A number of excellent articles on the subject have been pub- 
lished from time to time in the editorial department of Scribner's, 
which combined would make a good treatise. Some items from 
them would be suited for use in my almanac scheme, which 
might be superintended by the Society for the Preservation of the 
Forests, recently formed, with headquarters at Washington. 

r.W. G. 


PAWPAW GROVES. 

A writer in the /ndependent who has been gloating over the 
memories of the once abundant custard apple of the central States, 
Says deploringly: 

‘| may be crude of taste and somewhat savage—think what 
you will—yet the smack of a pawpaw goes through me with a 
multiform thrill. It is sweet with all the sweets of past days and 
years and lingerings and truancies. Yesterday a strong woodcock 
took wing near my toes in a wild custard grove, and | had _ neither 
bow nor gun; but munching my savage fruit, I recalled in one 
second each oozy cripple that | ever shot over from Canada to 
Florida. The twang of the bow cord, the boom of the gun, the 
camp fires, and the savory broilings; they rushed into my brain 
and went tingling from heart center to outmost extremities—all on 
account of a pawpaw and a flushed woodcock! 

“There is a mingling of a hundred fine sweets and savory tangs 
in the juice of this rank apple, and it goes well with spitted, dark- 
fleshed game. What a manifold sauce it is for a luncheon ona 
mossy log beside a spring ahead! Three spitted doves of the latest 
summer hatching and an overripe pawpaw—-there is a feast for the 
Pan of the West! 

“But year by year this golden ambrosial fruit is disappearing. 
The farmer’s axe whacks down all the sturdy clumps and no man 
plants seeds for future orchards. From Indiana to Georgia how 
few of the once flourishing pawpaw thickets are left for the poet 
and the virile man of the woods to lounge in while feasting on the 
savage rolis of custard.” 


Secretaries of gun clubs can put in a good stroke for the cause 
we are working for by persuading the members of their clubs to 
subscribe for the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. 


WHAT IS A PARTRIDGE. 

How large does a pickerel grow and what is the difference 
between a pickerel and muscalonge? What is the ditference between 
a quail and partridge; and is it not one and the same bird as known 
in the United States? What is a ruffed grouse? 

Billings, Mont. O. C. FINKELNBURG. 

Ans. Scientists call the muscalonge esox nobilior,and the pick- 
erel esox reticulatus, and they claim that a pickerel, which is 
diminutive for pike (so-called from the resemblance of its head to 
the weapon of that name), never grows beyond a weight of 6 or 
7 pounds and a length of perhaps 30 inches. Muscalonge are on 
record exceeding 50 Ibs., and there are historical pike which have 
weighed 140 pounds. Structurally the three are unlike, and they 
are differentiated by the craniology as well as by the old tin and 
scale formula; much stress being laid on the opercle, pre-opercle, 
vomer hyoid bone and what not. Virginians and all residents of 
the southern States persist in calling Bob White (our quail) a 
partridge, but naturalists who draw the line fine say that we have 
no true partridge in America. Placed side by side with the European 
partridge he certainly bears small resemblance to it in shape, size 
and coloration. The latter is much larger, round, and has purple 
reflections. The ruffed grouse uses the timber exclusively, and is 
known as bonasus umbellus. West of the Red River of the North 
he is replaced, in timber, by the blue grouse or fool hen. There 
are nine varieties of grouse in the United States, of which the 
prairie chicken, sharp tail, sage hen, willow grouse and ptarmigan 
are found on the plains, the two latter in northern latitudes. Then 
there are the Canada grouse, ruffed grouse and two kinds of 
mountain grouse, one in Alaska. 
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TRUE SPORTSMEN. 


+ * Breserve, Protect, Bropagate. died 


The true sportsman, of this time and generation, frowns upon thi 
tale of slaughter, the pictorial evidence of wanton destruction, the display 
of quantity rather than the gentility of skill. 





EDGAR SHAW. 


By Our Young Artist, C. 


BE VIGILANT ! 


Sportsmen! the time for action is ripe! Are you all doing 
your Share in the endeavor to save our game? Do not think be- 
cause the close season is with us that nothing can be done except 
to quit shooting. Not only the game wardens and authorized 
officials should be more than ever on the alert now, but every gun 
club and protective association as well, and every individual 
sportsman. Let every conservative interest touch elbows in the 
common effort for the common good. Not a day passes, in sun- 
Shine or in stormy weather, when some miscreant is not engaged 
in breaking the laws, be it the trapping of partridge and quail, or 
the snaring and crusting of deer, and there are always dealers in 
the towns and cities unprincipled enough to buy game when 
offered for sale just for the large money profit. 

Don’t all of you throw up your hands and say ‘** Too bad!” 
but compel your game wardens to follow up an offense to a 
prosecution. If they will not do it secure others who will; and 
if they are not efficient, get together and do it yourselves. In fact 
clubs ought to act as prosecutors as the chief function of their 
organization. One can go now to any of our northern towns 
within easy access of the frontier woods and find an ill-disguised 
traftic in all kinds of game. Tons of partridges or ruffed grouse 
and carloads of venison are annually marketed both before and 
after the open seasons. Now there is no sort of excuse for a 
continuation of these derelictions. Right now when we all have 
the most leisure is as good a time as any to start in and make ex- 
amples of these violators both who kill and those who receive the 
illicit game and use it, be it an individual, a hotel man or a 
lumbering camp. Let all understand that we mean to enforce the 
laws and these things will stop. Let all good citizens unite and 
See that the laws are enforced. It need not necessarily be an ex- 
pensive method to patrol all these sections where the game holds 
forth and when most of this killing is done. Surely there is no 
department of any State’s economy where it can save so much by 
so small an expenditure as in doing this very kind of work. Were 
ita matter of private enterprise the first principle of economy 
would demand immediate action. We hope our law makers who 
assemble this winter will see these matters in their proper light 
and make such appointments and appropriations in the various 
States as will enable strong and systematic work. But even as it 
is now if what game wardens there are were properly put to work 
and it was carried out consistently much good could be done all 
through the winter season, especially in watching our quail and 
making arrangements with suitably located parties to assist them 
through the coldest part of the winter by feeding and sheltering 
them. Also in patrolling those sections where large lumbering 
operations are going on and where large quantities of venison 
and moose meat is illegally used each winter. 


BE ACTIVE! 


Moose are protected in Ontario, Canada, and all shooting of 
these animals is prohibited until the year 1900. This is a great 
help to Minnesota, whose close time runs until 1898. 
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WHY OUR QUAIL DISAPPEAR. 


WALTER C. BROWER. 


That part of southeastern Minnesota where there were originally 
extensive tracts of timber and brush lands was probably one of the 
best localities in the United States for quail hunting. The peculiar 
contour of the country, with the absence of large districts of briar 
or other impenetrable cover, made the labor of the sportsman 
pleasant at all times and offered him every inducement to test his 
Skill in pursuit of this desirable game bird. At the same time there 
was, betore the husbandmen made too large inroads on the forest, 
ample cover in which grew large numbers of those shrubs, grasses, 
weeds and vines that yield seeds, buds and berries which provide a 
considerable portion of the food of the quail, and which became 
their chief source of supply when heavy snowfall and severe cold 
overtake them. I remember a day spent in the company of the late 
Prof. Pender W. Downing, who was an ardent sportsman. It was 
in the fall of 1877, in Rice County, Minnesota. During a three or 
four mile tramp behind an excellent dog we flushed at least two 
hundred quail. There was not a field that did not have its covey. 
At present a man might beat over the same ground with his dog 
and gun a dozen times and not see a single quail. 

It is the general belief that the two or three severe winters that 
occurred between 1880 and 1890, and especially that of 1887-8, 
killed the quail throughout southern Minnesota, and that they have 
not yet had sufficient time to restore their numbers. But | feel 
contident that the cause of death was not the cold or deep snow. 
It seems to me that if the quail have lived in this favored locality 
for so long, and passed through so many winters that were far 
more Severe than any which occurred during the decade above 
mentioned, there must have been some other force at work than 
either cold or snow to bring upon them such general calamity. I 
find that it is the rule with the farmers to use their timbered and 
brush lots for pasturage purposes. The country is now thickly 
Settled, and there are very few of these wooded tracts that are not 
so uSed each summer. As a large amount of stock of all kinds is 
kept, including sheep, the result is that these timbered and brush 
lands are pastured as close as it is possible for the animals to crop 
them. All undergrowth, grasses, weeds and vines are completely 
kept down. The close packing of the ground and constant inter- 
ference with the tree roots, caused by the daily trampling of the 
stock during seven months of the year, | also find retards the action 
of growth of large trees, which again prevents, to a considerable 
extent, the full development of the birds. For this reason the buds 
cannot store the usual amount of nutriment, and are rendered of 
little food value to the birds that may be forced to feed on them. 

So long as there is little snow on the ground the quail can find 
ample food and cover in the grain tields, especially in the corn rows, 
where the neglect of the farmer has left a growth of late weeds, and 
in the buckwheat patches where there is always abundant scatter- 
ings. But where the snow falls to a depth of two or three feet 
and the fields are buried beyond the reach of the quail, and a period 
of severe cold sets in, the birds are left without adequate protection 
and with very little food. The quail do not make long flights to tind 
food and shelter, ag is the case with the ruffled and prairie grouse, 
any one of which may fly fifty or even a hundred miles to satisfy the 
demands of nature. The quail will seek the nearest wood lot and 
attempt to tind succor there. After a heavy snowfall, when the 
cold north wind sweeps across the fields, and the temperature drops 
far below zero, nothing can be more barren and inhospitable for the 
birds than these wood lots that have been used for years as summer 
pastures. There is no undergrowth of low shrubs, weeds, grasses 
and vines to furnish food and warm shelter to the quail when driven 
from the fields by the extremity of the weather. The woods are 
rendered a waste of cold snow out of which rises the trees like 
hideous skeletons to mock at the duress of the hour. The quail 
quickly lose their strong vitality and chill to death. To enter into 
the details of this subject would require more space than is here 
available. I have counted over thirty different shrubs, weeds, 
grasses and vines that would, if they had not been killed by the 
stock during the summer, stand well above the snow and furnish 
all the food and shelter that the quail would require to tide them 
over their trying periods. 

From this brief statement of the case it appears that the cause 
of death of the quail is quite different and lies in altogether another 
fleld than that which has gained general credit. It is also within 
the power of all sportsmen and others who feel an interest in game 
or forestry to contribute materially towards correcting the evil. 
In the first place the owner of one of these wood lots gains little 
from his timber when used as pasture, for such land is always poor 
pasturage for stock, and the injury he does his live timber by this 
practice is fatal to the tree. It cannot at the lowest reckoning be 
less than $25 per acre each year. Besides, all the young timber 
that would otherwise start and grow, to take the place of the large 
trees when finally wanted for farm purposes, are killed out, and the 
utter destruction of these forest lots is being brought about as tast 


STREAM. 


as it can well be done. The owners are, without doubt, ignorant 
of the harm they are doing their most valuable possessions. They 
will, | feel sure, be the most anxious to remedy the evil when they 
are made to understand the situation and appreciate the serious 
loss they are yearly bringing upon themselves. 

It has recently occurred to me that all those who feel an interest 
in the quail or forestry questions might start an endless chain of 
work and in the course of a year or two bring this subject before 
each person who owns a wood lot in the quail region of 
Minnesota, or for that matter in all the Northern States. By 
fully explaining to such owners the case as it really exists, there 
is no doubt that excellent results would follow. It is idle to try 
to do anything until this question of food and cover during deep 
snow and cold weather is settled. I know fora certainty that a 
very large percentage of the quail that were in Minnesota in the fall 
of 1892 died during the deep snow and cold of the winter that 
followed. 

This is a subject that all our sportsmen should carefully con- 
sider, that they may be ready to aid in the “campaign of education.” 
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TO GUN CLUB SECRETARIES. 

To insure the success of the movement we have inaugurated 
for the betterment of game, fish and forestry conditions, we should 
number among our readers every person interested in these subjects. 

To reach those people we must have the hearty co-operation of 
the rod and gun club secretaries especially, and we ask their 
assistance, believing that our aims entitle us to the consideration 
and support of eyery one of the members of such clubs. 

The low price of our journal brings it within the reach of 
everybody, and we think if each secretary will bring the matter to 
the attention of his club members, they would gladly assist us in 
our work by subscribing in a body. 

If ~ hose who have not the time to do this, will kindly send 
us a liSt of their club members, sportsmen, or any persons inter- 
ested, or else advise us of some reliable men in their cities who 
would look after our interests, they will have done something that 
might result in much benefit to all concerned. 
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WING AND SNAP SHOOTING WITH A RIFLE. 
A Practical Treatise on the Art. 
W. 

There has been an air of mystery cast about wing and snap 
shooting with a rifle by the few professionals who have become 
expert in this direction, and who have not only won national, 
reputation thereby, but have been looked upon as possessing a, 
particular gift which has made it possible for them to acquire the art. 

In late years much has been accomplished in the improvement 
of firearms and appliances to render the feats of these few 
“extraordinarily gifted” mortals possible of attainment by every 
practical gunner who is naturally quick and active. As firearms 
have improved, so have the scores and exploits of experienced 
marksmen. I have been told almost a thousand times: ‘Oh, | 
could never do that; to be a good shot one must follow it from 
boyhood.” Allow me to state at the outset that such is not the 
case, although practice from boyhood days is not to be disregarded 
and considered as time lost if one wishes to become an expert with 
a rifle. What is necessary is practice in the right direction. 

Perhaps some will ask: ‘*Why waste time in learning to do 
snap shooting with a rifle, when a shotgun makes all reasonable 
shots possible with one-tenth the practice?” In reply | would ask: 
Does the true sportsman glory in wholesale butchery? Is there 
not a deeper and higher gratification in the knowledge of a difficult 
shot skillfully accomplished? The great majority of sportsmen do 
not spend their time and money in pursuit of game for the meat, 
but for the true sport of the hunt and an inherent desire to be in 
the midst of the wilds of nature where they may emulate the skill 
and success of brother sportsmen and enjoy the same pleasures. 
For this alone do they abandon their more comfortable quarters 
for the camp life and hardships of a shooting trip. 

To me there is more keen satisfaction in a reasonable bag of 
birds procured with a rifle, than there would be in five times the 
quantity secured with a shot gun. 

It seems strange in this period of excellence and advancement 
that there are not more successful wing shots with the rifle. In 
my estimation this fact is due to practice and efforts in the wrong 
direction, and the lack of proper instruction. 

Without a guide of some kind one is apt to undertake difficult 
feats, and because a successful end is not attained, the beginner 
becomes discouraged, and his rifle is cast aside in despair. As a 
child learns its A B C’s, just so the rifleman acquires the A B C of 
shooting. 

To some it may seem that a man of quick, nervous tempera- 
ment would labor under a disadvantage, but in my mind such is 
not the case, for nature has endowed him with the qualitication 
which the more deliberate person must acquire, namely: quick 
action. Every motion must be quick and to the point; leave aside 
all dainty touches, and make every motion as if you meant it, 
bringing the gun firmly to your shoulder and have your arms as 
free from a cramped position as possible. 

A favorite position of the writer’s, and one which is strongly 
recommended, when shooting at an object thrown in the air, is 
with the left foot slightly forward and the left arm extended full 
length; the hand grasping the barrel tirmly and pressing the butt 
stock tightly to the shoulder so that it will retain its position when 
working the finger-lever for a second or third shot. In using a 
lever action repeater, place the three last fingers in the finger loop, 
allowing the thumb to rest on the side of the stock just under the 
tang, but never across it. When shooting at birds or other targets 
which are more difficult to follow, take the same position, only 
bending the left knee a trifle and have your right leg rigid to 
give your body firmness. This position will be found very easy 
and natural, yet firm and steady, permitting your body to turn in 
the direction you are about to shoot by using your left foot as a 
pivot, while the right serves as a brace. 

Your first practice should be such that you will be encouraged, 
and as a first lesson I would recommend a target with a 14 inch 
bull's eye at a range of from 30 to 40 feet. Practice at this until 
you can hit it almost every time. If you have a repeater, shoot 
rapidly without removing the rifle from your shoulder, as rapid 
firing will be of great importance to you later. In pulling the 
trigger, make a quick, steady pull, and not a jerk, never closing 
your eyes or flinching, for if a rifle is fit to use, it will not hurt 
you when discharged. 

After you have mastered this lesson you are ready for the 
swinging target. Suspend the same target with two cords about 
six feet long and try hitting the bull’s eye when it is swinging. By 
shooting just when the target is turning to come back you will find 
no great difficulty in making an occasional bull's eye, and a marked 
improvement will be noticed with each 100 shots fired. When 
you have attained successful results at this range, move back to 
50 or 60 feet and try again, but do not become discouraged because 
the bull’s eyes are less frequent than at short range; keep up your 
practice until you make good scores. 


H. RICKEY. ‘ 


FOR TRUE 


, I would now advise you to abandon shooting when the target 
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is ‘on the turn,” but fire as soon as the 
Shoulder and you have your sights lined up. I here wish to 

impress upon your mind the necessity of taking a ‘‘lead,” or 
shooting ahead of a moving object. Asan example of this | would 
cite the following: Take, for instance, an object moving at the 
rate of 40 miles per hour, and a bullet with a velocity of 1,200 feet 
per second; at a 60-foot range the object would travel four feet from 
the time the hammer began to fall until the bullet reached the 60- 
foot mark, so it is plain to be seen that those four teet must be 
taken into consideration and an allowance made. When a bird is 
flying across and descending at the same time, you must make a 
double lead, or in other words, lead ahead and down, according to 
the flight and descent. This allowance can only be made correctly 
by practice. At first your shots will go wild after abandoning 
shooting “on the turn,” but practice will soon steady your score 
and leave you master of the true secret of snap shooting— quick, 
well-directed action. 

You can gain much good practice in this without firing a cart- 
ridge, in the following manner: First, be sure your gun is not 
loaded, and do not raise the hammer unless it interferes with your 
sights, and if you do raise it, never pull the trigger, as it does a 
gun no good to be ‘‘snapped” without a cartridgein. Select a spot 
or figure on the wall; look at it and throw your gun to your 
shoulder with your eye still on the object, and you will be surprised 
to see how nearly you have aimed; line up your sights and press 
the trigger in your mind; lower your gun and repeat this just as 
long and as often as you can. This mode of practice is almost as 
beneticial as though you were shooting, and far less expensive. 
Another point to be attained is to pull the trigger unconsciously. 
In other words, to have your eye and mind work in unison, when 
your eye Sees the sights are properly lined up and the correct lead 
taken, have your tinger press the trigger without being conscious 
of it. This can only be accomplished by practice, and the above 
‘*blank”’ practice is perhaps the most beneticial. As you only pull 
the trigger in your mind, your eye and mind are trained together. 

After you have attained good results at the swinging target, get 
a carpenter's plumb and suspend it on a cord and try hitting it. You 
will tind it difficult at first, but catch it ‘‘on the turn” as you did 
the swinging target, and later aim to hit it wherever it is when your 
gun comes to your shoulder. Practice on this plumb until you 
can keep it jumping, and you are then ready for objects thrown in 
the air. Take tin cans first because they are light and require very 
little lead. After you get so that you can hit a can once, try and 
hit it twice before it reaches the ground, or have two cans thrown 
in the air at the same time, hitting both. Next try bottles, stones, 
clods of dirt, potatoes, balls, etc. A good serviceable target for 
this practice is a cotton ball covered with soft leather. Every 
time the ball is struck, a little cloud of cotton will float away, not 
unlike a bunch of feathers after a successful shot at a bird. 

In shooting stones and heavy objects the lead will vary from 
one-fourth to one and one-half inch, according to the weight and 
headway of the object. To begin with, have the objects thrown 
Straight up in the air at about a 20-foot raise, and after you get so 
you can hit them frequently, try having them thrown from behind, 
raising about 20 feet and falling 50 or 60 feet away, hitting them 
when they are as near you as possible. An object thrown by hand 
affords better practice than one sprung from a trap, for a trap will 
throw in the same place and you will get in the habit of looking 
for it at one point, while an object thrown by hand will vary and 
you must be on the alert to catch it, regardless of position. 

Now commence on birds, rabbits, etc., never forgetting your 
lead. As an example of this, shoot directly at a bird that is flying 
close over the water and watch the splash of your bullet in the 
rear. Pigeons, swallows, crows, blackbirds, hawks, gulls, ete., 
afford excellent practice. Another good target (if you use a 
repeater, which by all means is recommended, as a second or third 
shot often brings you a bird), is to throw a stone on the ice and 
keep it jumping. 

| would caution my readers against undertaking difficult feats 
too socn. Remeber you learned to read by degrees; just so with 
your shooting; take it step by step, and do not forget your ‘*blank” 
practice, as it is useful even after you become a good shot. 

Now that you are a good shot and have mastered all of the 
above try a few of the following: Place a stone or clump of dirt 
on your foot, kick it into the air and hit it; throw an empty 
cartridge box in the water, shoot just umder it and it will jump 
into the air, now hit it again before it reaches the water; try a coin 
thrown in the air; cut a lead pencil in two while itis up; have some 
one throw a ball directly across in front of you and hit it; also 
one thrown directly at you, having it raise about 25 feet. Do not 
become discouraged because you cannot accomplish these, they 
will come in time. Practice on some of these shots will probably 
take some of the conceit out of you and help you to follow the 
lines laid down. 


gun comes to your 


To be continued. 
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DISTEMPER IN DOGS. 


At this season of the year the dangers of distemper are much 
aggravated by the lack of proper protection from the cold and the 
sudden changes of temperature to which the poor victims are often 
unnecessarily exposed. Having in mind the prime requisites of 
quarters uniformly warm, cleanliness, good ventilation and plenty 
of light and sunshine, the following extract from ‘Chic and 1,” an 
excellent book on the care and training of dogs, recently published, 
will be found profitable reading: 

‘| had planned to go out on a Saturday, when about the Tues- 
day preceding I noticed that Chic did not have much appetite and 
seemed listless and nerveless. She didn’t care for play; did not 
want to eat; mouthed her food and only ate a few of the daintier 
bits. About the third day I noticed some matter at the corners of 
her eyes, and the next morning I found her eyes nearly closed with 
a yellowish matter. Her nose was hot and dry, and she now almost 
entirely refused food. Then I knew that something was wrong 
and began to take steps to remedy it. For three days I gave her 
three grains of quinine three times a day. The quinine was given 
in capsules and was administered without a particle of trouble, but 
Icould see no improvement. I then changed her quarters, putting 
her in her corner in the closet opening off the office. I had a 
little yas stove and attached a long rubber tube to it so | could set 
the stove in the closet. I kept the stove running, but not at full 
pressure, night and day, regulating it so as to keep the temperature 
always the same and keeping it rather warm. 1 then had a druggist 
compound a mixture so that at each dose of a dessertspoonful she 
would get four grains quinine, fifteen drops fluid extract eucalyptus, 
thirty drops spirits niter and one drop fluid extract veratrum veride. 
This was administered every four hours. At the same time | pro- 
cured the following prescription: Sulphate of zinc twenty grains, 
fluid extract goldenseal one ounce, rosewater three ounces, glycerine 
one-half ounce. I procured a soft small surgeon’s sponge and 
cleansed her eyes carefully with warm water as often as they needed 
it, gently drawing the lower lid down and getting all the matter out 
of them, then, with a medicine dropper, putting in four or five drops 
of the above mixture. This was done as oftenas the eyes clogged up 
with matter, which was four or five times daily. Still I could see 
no improvement, though so far she did not get worse. 1 then got 
the following: Vin. ipecac one dram, sulphate of zinc one-quarter 
dram. This is a very strong emetic, so | took her down in the 
yard to administer it. I gave her titteen drops of the mixture and 
in a very few minutes she threw up sort of a white slime of a ropy 
consistency. She continued to throw up every few minutes, and 
in a half hour had got rid of nearly a hatful of the stuff and 
appeared greatly relieved. She was then taken back to her bed. 

“The above treatment, without the emetic, was continued a 
couple of days longer, and then the medicine was changed and | 
gave her three grains of quinine in capsules every four hours, 
beginning at nine o'clock inthe morning. This brought the last 
dose at nine o’clock in the evening and then there was given, in 
addition to the quinine, five grains of bromide of potassium. The 
treatment for the eyes was continued as before. 1 noticed an 
immediate improvement and indications of a return of appetite. 
She was very much emaciated and I thought I was going to lose 
her. She had eaten nothing for a week and now I got some extract 
of beef and made a little beef tea for her. She lapped up a little of 
it and looked gratefully at me. I had given her a raw egg every 
day to support her strength. This was given by breaking the egy 
in a cup; her mouth was then held open and her head thrown back 
and the egg poured in, when it would slip down without any 
trouble. She regained her appetite and strength every day after 
the administration of the emetic, but very slowly at first. I coaxed 
her appetite with the beef tea and after a few days I broke a cracker 
in it. This was continued and the food increased as her appetite 
returned, but it was the middle of February before she could get 
around.” 


CONGRATULATIONS. 

The progressive and enterprising dog owners and fanciers 
among the sport-loving Canadians of the prairie province over the 
border have recently formed an association for the recovery of lost, 
strayed and stolen dogs, on the lines of the one originated in 
St. Paul some time ago which has proved such a success. It is 
called “The Manitoba Dog Owners’ Association,” and a neatly 
printed copy of its constitution and by-laws has just been received 
by WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. The association contemplates 
holding a bench show sometime during the month of March next. 
WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM extends its hearty congratulations 
to the Canadians on their commendable zeal, and wishes the asso- 
ciation unbounded prosperity. 


Secretaries of gun clubs can put in a good stroke for the cause 
we are working for by persuading the members of their clubs to 
subscribe for the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. Is not this a matter 
of mutual interest? 





FIELD AND STREAM. 


A NEW YEAR’S GIFT TO SPORTSMEN. 

The Laflin and Rand Powder Company, which never does things 
by halves, with their customary liberality is making a generous 
offer to all gun clubs in 
thecountry. Upon ap- 
plication to the office 
of the company, No. 99 
Cedar Street, New York, 
a six-pound souvenir 
keg of their new No. 2 
Smokeless W. A. Pow- 
der will be sent to any 
gun club that desires it. 
The only conditions 
attached to the gift are 
that the club shall shoot 
for it at one of their 
regular club contests. 
The keg (of which the 
accompanying is a cut) 
is of ornamental design 
and silver-plated, and 
after the winner has 
‘‘blown in”—or rather, 
blown out—its excell- 
ent contents, he may 
take pride in ranging it 
alongside his other 
trophies on the mantel- 
piece. No gun club 
should fail to write for 
one of these handsome 
vifts—at the same time not forgetting to say that the notice of it 
was Seen in the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. 








DESERVED SUCCESS. 

WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM has recently had the pleasure of 
examining several new Parker guns of high grade, built for promi- 
nent sportsmen who have heretofore usually thought nothing 
good enough in the gun line that did not cost from $300 to $500 
and was not imported. If there is a manufacturing institution in 
America that deserves more than ordinary consideration at the 
hands of the shooting fraternity, it is that of Parker Brothers. 
Their history goes back many years, and at no time could it be 
said that their guns were not up to the highest standard of 
reliability. Their success is based on a conservatism that has 
become proverbial, and is therefore enduring and steadily growing. 
The name Parker in connection with shot guns is a synonym for 
all that is best in construction, combined with a carefulness that 
never Swerves from the line of safety, and honest, liberal methods. 


Crap Firtures and Motes. 


Jan. 25-29—San Antonio, Tex.—Second midwinter tournament, under the 
management of Oscar Guessaz. $2,000 added. 

Feb, 8-20—Hot Springs, Ark.—The Arkansaw Traveler’s first grand annual 
live bird tournament; $10,000 in purses and added moneys. Souvenir 
program ready Jan. Ist. Address all communications to John J. 
Sumpter, Jr., Box 111, Hot Springs, Ark. 

March 23-25—New York City.—The Interstate Association’s iifth annual 
Grand American Handicap at live birds. 

April 14-16—Atchison, Kansas.—Lou Erhardt’s great annual tournament, 
open to all and amateur classes. 

April 15-17—San Antonio, Tex.—Tournament of the San Antonio Gun Club. 
Open to amateurs only. Willard T. Simpson, Chairman Ex. Com. 

April 20-23—Lincoln, Neb.—Twenty-first annual of State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation. 





J. L. Winston was an easy winner in his contest with Geo. Roll 
at Chicago, Dec. 12th, for the DuPont trophy, with a score of 91 
as against 84, out of 100 live birds shot at. 


Dec. 23, at Chicago, the much talked of contest for the ‘‘Cast 
Iron Medal” came off between Chas. Grimm of Iowa and Dr. 
Carver. It was a remarkable exhibition, Grimm winning with a 
score of 98 as against Carver’s 96 out of 100 live birds. 


The results of the late Winston-Carver matches are: Dec. 19th, 
first match 45 to 44, in favor of Winston; second match 47 to 42, 
again in favor of Winston. On Dec. 21st two more matches 
resulted in Carver turning the tables, with scores of 46 and 48 as 
against 44 and 41 respectively by Winston. The next day the last 
two of the series of six matches were completed, Carver scoring 
45 in both as against 39 and 38 by Winston. Thus it will be seen 


that Winston is no match for Carver in the long run, though it 
was also clearly shown that both were equally susceptible to the 
good and bad influence of success or failure at the various stages 
of the matches. 














A JOURNAL FOR 


Dec. 24th at Chicago was shot the combination match of 100 
each live birds and targets between Fred Gilbert of lowa and J. L. 
Winston. For no accountable reason Gilbert made the worst 
showing he has ever been known to make, killing only 68 of his 
100 live birds as against Winston’s 81. On targets Gilbert did 
slightly better, breaking 83 as against Winston’s 77 out of 100. 
Combined score, 158 by Winston as against 151 by Gilbert. 
Gilbert’s record of late would indicate the same old story, that 
every Shooter seems to have his period of success, only to make 
room for some new Star. 


J. L. Winston who figures so prominently in all these matches 
is the shooting representative of the Austin Powder Co., and uses 
their new brand of smokeless powder in an L. C. Smith ejector 
gun. 


Our readers may greatly facilitate our endeavors to improve 
the game, fish and forest conditions of the country and promote a 
more general spirit of sportsmanship of the right kind by helping 
us to place our publication in the hands of every interested person. 
If they cannot personally get us new subscribers, they can at least 
send us the names of friends and acquaintances whom they think 
would like to receive the journal. 





CD ae tad te 








« THE NEW CALENDARS. 

Upon this and another page we reproduce the artistic 1897 
calendars of the Winchester Repeating Arms Company and the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Company. These are annually looked 
forward to by sportsmen, and are always well worth securing. In 
writing for one kindly mention the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. 
We should also have been glad to reproduce the handsome calendar 
of the Peters Cartridge Company, of Cincinnati, had it reached us 
in time for this number. It represents “A Portage in the Adiron- 
dacks,” is 14x26 and beautifully executed in colors. An excellent 
feature which adds to the value of this calendar to the sportsman 
is that the game laws of the United States and Canada are printed 
on the lower leaves of the pad. It will be sent postpaid by the 
publishers upon receipt of twenty cents. 
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TRUE SPORTSMEN. 





(This department will be open to the publication of communications 
relating to the features of the field, stream and allied subjects. Cor- 
respondents will write plainly on one side of the paper and sign their true 
names—not necessarily for publication, but to evidence good faith. Let- 
ters on club life, controverted questions and the condition of open sea- 
sons, etc., are always desired. |] 


FROM THE FAR NORTH. 
EDMONTON, N. W. T. 

Cowan returned recently from a sea- 
son’s outing in the Rockies. They visited the headwaters of the 
Fraser, Athabasca and Saskatchewan Rivers. They were guided by 
John Moberly of the Jasper House band of Iroquois half-breeds. 
During the trip they killed thirteen big horn sheep, eleven goats 
and tive caribou. There were plenty of elk, but they did not kill 
any. They left the headwaters of the Saskatchewan on Oct. 3d, 
being driven out by snow a foot and a half deep. Among their 
trophies are two pairs of very tine caribou horns. One of the sheep 
horns measured sixteen inches in circumference at the base. The 
goat horns averaged about nine inches in length. They secured 
some specimens of black poplar bark taken from trees twelve feet 
in circumference. CHIPS. 


F. De Lessert and G. C. 


FROM WYOMING. 

As the shooting season has closed, a few words as to the 
probable game supply for next season may be acceptable to the 
readers of FIELD AND STREAM. From what information I can 
gather, the game is commencing the winter in excellent condition. 
From a correspondent in Jackson’s Hole I learn that the elk are 
congregating in great numbers below the Gros Ventre Canyon. 
Antelope are to be found in goodly numbers on the Sandies and 
the Red Desert north of the Union Pacitic R. R. The pesky red- 
Skins got in their devilish work again this autumn, but the 
Slaughter was not as great as in former years. I have advices from 
Jackson’s Hole to the effect that government appraisers are now in 
that country appraising the ranch property there with a view of 
extending the National Park line south, taking in all the country 
known as Jackson’s Hole. If this is done and a military force 
provided so as to furnish adequate protection against poachers, 
both red and white, it will settle the trouble which yearly crops 
out between the settlers and the aforesaid ‘‘game hogs.” Deer are 
more plentiful in the hills south of this city than they have been 
for several years. If any of the readers of FIELD AND STREAM are 
contemplating a hunting trip next season and want big game, if 
they will write me I will be glad to give them all the information 
possible. Lander is the most convenient outfitting point for the 
elk country. FRANK DUNHAM, M. D. 

LANDER, WYO. 


THE WYOMING HOT SPRINGS. 
Western Field and Stream: 

Please accept thanks for Christmas number ot WESTERN FIELD 
AND STREAM. It isa gem. I notice you mention our hot springs. 
The great pity is that suifering humanity all over the land does not 
know of their wonderful properties. It is a veritable Pool of 
Siloam. Hundreds spend the summer there, a continual stream of 
people coming and going, and it is rarely we hear of a case not 
benefitted. Rich and poor, old and young, both sexes meet on 
common ground, all live under canvas. These springs cure liver 
and kidney troubles in a marvelous manner. Delicate women 
become robust and healthy ina couple of months. It would be no 
use for me to specify many most extraordinary cures, because they 
are incredible. 

The crowning beauty of the whole is they are free, no one has 
a chance to extort money. The range is free, the fuelalso. When 
a railroad gets in there and their virtues become known, countless 
thousands will ‘‘wash and be clean.” 

Parties who have visited the Big Horn Mountains this year 
have had good sport. The game, once nearly exterminated by 
hide hunters, is now increasing. We have enough elk, deer and 
sheep to furnish a sportsman all the sport a reasonable man could 
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ask, 7. ¢., he can kill a great deal more game than it is possible to 
take care of. There is such a strong feeling among the ranchmen 
against unnecessary Slaughter, that the day of the game-butcher is 


! +, 
+ nde trout ae eal of [Viinnesota 
Our trout streams are overstocked, with one or two exceptions. 


At the headwaters of Ten Sleep one can see shoals of trout, of | 
several hundred. Where they are so thick they are usually in poor | 
condition. There are thousands of sage grouse all over the Big 
Horn Basin. They are seldom molested. The settlers prefer 
venison, which is less trouble to get, and the tourists always come 
for big game, and with the exception of the few they kill with 
rifles, they don’t bother with them. 

We should enjoy very much having you visit us in our 
mountain retreat. Your split bamboo would be severely tested 
by some of our four and a half and tive pounders. They are 
fighters. Some of the young ladies go with us to camp. I tell you 
it’s an improvement on the old style to come in and find everything 
trim and neat and a nicely cooked meal. I’m a firm believer in 
ladies in camp. 


Wishing you the compliments of the season, and continued = | 
success with your bright magazine. JAMES FULLERTON. 
A QUAIL HUNT IN MISSOURI. 

Election day was selected for our tirst day’s hunt. We break- | 


fasted and reached our polling places at two minutes of seven, 

where we waited very impatiently until 7.30 before we could cast | . ’ eg r i 

our ballots. The sun burst through some very threatening clouds Established 1875. heir uniformly satisfactory 

which had hung around after a slight sprinkle of rain, and we were quality has caused a steadily increasing demand 

soon speeding away to our long planned hunt. Upon reaching the F a te . this i 
desired spot, and after the usual preliminaries, we separated; | and built up a large trade in nine States. doing 
going south to the creek and the other fellows due east. My dog Buttor 
made game in thick undergrowth, and before he located, a covey 


of quail flushed from a haw-tree before 1 got in shape. Hang the T ! FOR 
luck! The birds went into corn heavily weeded. I followed and ry Them Hound 
soon ‘Don’ pointed. I walked in and two flushed, one going - Also fi 
directly east to my left, and one west. I doubled nicely on them, | 
reloaded and made a Straight away double. In the excitement of 
the sport | had not marked them down, so of the four I got one. KUHLES & STOCK, Makers, 
Another point; a single; stili Mr. Don stood; another single; bang! 
and | had seven really in less time than { can write it almost, and 
twenty birds not yet flushed. Why don’t Jule and Joe come? 353 Jackson Street, St. Paul. 
Just then their guns commenced, so I had no qualms of conscience 
but scattered the birds lively. 

We met accidently at noon and had the delightful pleasure of 
seeing three thoroughbreds back and point together three or four oe 
times. Ob, for a kodak! Then came one of the most pleasurable — o... 
features of a day with the dogs. Lunch! You think when planning fe ffi Gladst 
forthetrip: ‘Oh, pshaw, bother the lunch!” but brother sportsmen ! Addre: 
don’t forget the lunch, and take enough along so your dog can have 
a ‘‘snack.” I take issue with all recognized authority, and say my “ / Do yor 
dog works better for a little feeding in the field. I got fine work The 
from him all day, and although the rabbits were thick my dog ; ‘ai 
whip never left my pocket all day. In the grand round up we 
had in the neighborhood of sixty birds, and drove home through 
a rather heavy rain in an open wagon, glad that we had lived 
through another ‘‘close season,” and all ready for the next trip. 

J. B. CHAFFEE, Carthage, Mo. 


GAME IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
Fditor Western Fiela and Stream: 
A few words about the game prospects in Southern California 
may interest the readers Of WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. j four, i 
Up to recently the county supervisors made game laws for \ ; 
each county, some of them very good and adapted to the local } y 
conditions, and in other cases absurd and impractical, and y 
always different from the adjoining counties, and varying from j The 
year to year so no one could be sure about what they were unless he 
carried a printed list. The confusion became so great that | under- 
stand the State has taken away from, the county officers their y By EL 
authority to make game laws, and made them uniform for the j 
whole State. For a State that is over seven hundred miles from yY / j SECONI 
north to south, that would seem hardly bettering the matter. j 
All game laws are almost a dead letter in California, except BN NE’ y os 
near the large places. They are not observed nor enforced, except 3 \l a \2\/ y amount 
in regard to the sale of the game. In spite of that, most varieties the $1. 
seem to almost hold their own. There are very few deer left, as 
bucks, does and fawns are killed at any time, and about three 
wounded for every one that is got; then more of the tillable land 
is settled up, and the useless land made bare by brush tires, so they . 
have not so much cover. “Oem AGENCIES 
The water fowl have a better chance, as very few remain : ‘ 
through the breeding season. Old inhabitants tell of the times Wy. 2 & THROUGHOUT 
20 to 30 years ago when geese were so plentiful, that they were _ THE 
slaughtered for their feathers and the bodies thrown away. That Y 4S4 , y THE 
would not happen now, yet both ducks and geese are as numerous y ff fj NORTHWEST. 
as one could ask in suitable places, especially of a wet winter. j 
In spite of being shot at all times of the year, the quail have 
increased in numbers, the mountain quail slightly and the valley 








FOR SALE, ETC., AND KENNEL. | 
Advertisements in these columns inserted for two | 
ents per word, each insertion. If displayed $2.00 | 
rinch, each insertion. Send money with the ad- 
vertisement. 

FOR SALE.—Finest mounted whole buffalo in existence 
awork of art, $1,000. Also twoheads, one at $200 anu | 
oneat $250. Address this journal. | 

FOR SALE.—-A large lot (about 1,500) Buffalo Horns in 
rough. NO more sound Ones obtainable, 5O0c, 75¢ and 
$1.00 per pair, according to size. A liberal reduction on 
whole lot and a rare speculation for some one. Address 
this journal. 

FOR SALE.—Kentucky Saddle Mare, “Black Bess.” Per- 
fect under saddle and can be driven single or double. 
peautiful, kind and faultless every way. Specially desir- 
able asa ladies’ horse. A bargain. Address this office. 

FOR SALE.—New Columbia gentleman’s light weight 
bicvele ata bargain. Address this office. 

FOR SALE.—Fine Buffalo Head, $110; another at $140. 
fk Heads from $35 to $60. Mountain Sheep, Antelope 
and Mountain Goat Heads. Deer Heads from $8.50 to 
$17. Buffalo Cow, mounted whole, $225. Mountain 
Sheep, whole mounted, from $30 to $65. Henry W. 
Howling, 715 University avenue S. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

FOR SALE.—One fine new machine loading block, 50 
hole, with graduated slides, etc., for 1, 1144, 114 oz. shot, 
and 214, 2%, and 3 drams powder. This is the kind used 
py manufacturers and large shell loaders, and is made 
pyB.G.1.Co. Isabargain at $20. All complete. In- 
quire this office. 

FOR SALE.—No. 4 Folding Kodak, new and complete, 
$45; new Remington, B Grade, Ejector Gun, 12-30-74, 
an extra fine stock, $55; also bargain in Duck Boats. 
address J, this office. 

WANTED.—-CANVASSERS can make 
this journal than any similar one. Try it. Others are 
doing splendidly. So can you. See also our Photo 
Buttons, the latest fad, in another column. 

KENNEL. 

FOR SALE.—Fine litter of pedigreed Russian Wolf 
Hound pups; males, $15; females, $10. Rare bargains. 
Also five Borzois hounds, sixteen months, each $25.00. 
Dr. &. G. DePuy, Jamestown, N. D. 

FOR SALE.—Two beauties. L.W. and T. pointers. Dog, 
$30; fine stud dog. Bitch, $20, Blood of King of Kent, 
lad of Rush, Croxteth and Bracket; whelped Dec. °9;5. 
Shipped on approval. E. D. Brown, Lumber Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


AT STUD. 


Black, White and Tan English Sette 
DOC QUINN, 19466. 

Unsurpassed in the field. Sire, Champion Monk of 
furness; Dam, Merry Girl, by Ch. Count Noble ex. Blanch 
Gladstone, a sister of Ch. Paul Gladstone. Fee, $15 cash. 
Address Paul H. Gotzian, St. Paul, Minn. 


more money with 


Do youown a Dog? Do you want to control that Dog? 
Do you want to train that Dog? 

Then get the latest work from the press, just issued, 
and profusely illustrated, entitled 


CHIC AND I, 


or, ‘The Training of a for the Gun 


By 
Being acommon sense and thoroughly practical method 
of educating a hunting dog for field work, together 
with entertaining and instructive descriptions of hunt- 
ing trips. Price, paper cover, $1.00; cloth cover, gold 
embossed, $1.50. Mailed free on receipt of price, o1 
FREE asa premium for three subscribers, in paper, and 
four, in cloth edition. 


Practical Dog 


3en Hur, 


Thee Amateur Trainer 


Force System without the Whip. 
By ED. F. 


| 
HABERLEIN, a practical trainer of 
ae thirty years’ experience. 
SECOND EDITION! Revised and IHustrated 
’ page portraits of typical bird dogs. 
Price, paper cover, $1.00, best full cloth binding and 
gold embossed, $1.50. Sent postpaid upon receipt of 
imount, or free as a premium for three new subscribers 
the $1.00 edition and four for the $1.50 edition. 
Address JOHN P. BURKHARD, 
Publisher Western Field and Stream, St. Paul. 


with full- 


THOROUGHBRED 


DACHSHUNDES 


BLACK CROOK KENNELS, 


LAGRANGE, ILL. 


PH 


|dermy and hunting and collecting specimens 


FOR HIGH GRADE 


a. 


AND PORTRAITS, 


visit the 


IE. BURT CO. 


which are in connec- 
tion with their 


galleries of 


FINE ARTS STORE 


624 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis. 


Picture framing a 
specialty. 


HAGSTRUM Bros. 


MAKERS OI 


Men’s Clothes 


360 St. Peter Street, 


Cor. of Sth, 





S. Francisco, = 





Taxidermist 


MOTLEY, MINNESOTA 


The mounting of big game 
animals and heads 
a specialty. 


art of taxi- 
in the 
Northwest, enables me to mount them true to nature. 
| also tan and mount Fur Rugs. All work warranted 
moth proof. 


Over twenty years experience in the 
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NEW TIME 


St. Paul and Minneapolis to the Pacific 
Coast. 


GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


The Overland Train now leaves St. Paul, 1 p. m., 
Minneapolis, 1:35 p. m., daily, after the arrival of trains 
on Chicago and Southern lines. This change in time 
enables passengers from the East to continue their 
journey without waiting. 


25 p. m.jist day 
Op. 
7:30a.m. 
10:45 a.m 
3:15 p. 
:90 a. 
‘30a. 


Fargo 
Grand Forks 
Butte 
Anaconda 
Spokane 
Portland 
Seattle 


CONNECTIONS. At Spokane for Kootenaiand Coeur 
d'Alene mining districts, and Eastern Washington, Idaho 
and Oregon points. 

At Wenatchee for Lake Chelan and Methow and Oka- 
nogan mining districts. 

At Seattle with the Nippon Yusen Kaisha Steamships 
for the Orient, and with steamers and cars for Puget 
Sound Points, California and Alaska. 

At Portland with trains to Willamette Valley points, 
12 hours in advance of other lines. Also with trains 
and steamers to Pacific Coast points. 

The Great Northern runs Palace Sleeping and Dining 
Cars serving meals a la carte), Family Tourist Sleepers, 
etc., and sells tickets to all parts of the West, the Pacific 
Coast and Oriental Countries. 

For further information apply 
avent, or address 

F. 1. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


WYOlING RANCHE FOR SALE. 


One of the well-known guides in Wyoming offers for 
sale on account of the ill-health of his wife requiring a 
complete change of scene and lower altitude, one of the 
prettiest ranchesin that sportsman’s paradise, consisting 
of 280 acres,river full length of place, nice ranche build- 
ings, good meadow, range for 20,000 head, unstocked, 
timber abundant, good irrigation, unlimited water, dam 
and ditch cost over $1000; cattle, horses, furniture, 
tools and everything complete, including a four-horse 
team, 2 wagons, 4 saddles, tents, &c., for the business of 
outfitting hunters, which in itself should pay $500 to 
$1000 a year. One or two young men fond of hunting, 
who have $2000 cash, will find this a bonanza. 

Address “Ranche,” care this journal. 


“TRAPPERS 
CUIDE: 

“ HANDSOMELY |LLUSTRATED 

Best Guide ever published, cloth bound, 50 cents post- 


paid. Market report and other valuable informatior 
sent free. Consignments solicited. Address. 
NORTHWESTERN HIDE AND FUR CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Leading Business College in the Northwest. 


THOROUGH—PRACTICAL—RELIABLE. 


Established 


Prof. F. A. MARON, Principal and Prop. 


Students can enter at any time. Day and night schools 
throughout the year. A course in this college is the 
quickest and surest road to success. Students can earn 
board. For terms, catalogue and full particulars, address 
the PRINCIPAL. 


Shattuck School, 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA. 

REV. JAMES DosBiN, D. D., RECTOR. 

Lieut. A. T. ABBOTT, U. S. A., COMMANDANT 

Admirably equipped for education and care 
of boys of twelve years and upward. The train- 
ing superior to anything possible in a day school. 
Send for catalogue and learn its advantages before 
degiding the important question of a school for 
your boy. Address the Rector. 


Twelve Years ago. 


SEE OUR VALUABLE PREMIUM OFFER OF GUNS, BICYCLES, BOATS, CAMERAS, ETC. 
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quailenormously. Apparently the hawks, foxes and wild cats that 
have been killed were worse enemies to the quail than are the people. 
| am sure there are two quail in this, Riverside County, to every 
one there were tive years ago. Perhaps they find it easier to pick 
up enough to eat, now there are more grain fields and vineyards. | 
do not believe the eastern Bob Whites ever flock together in such 
large coveys as the California valley quail. Late in the summer as 
many as a hundred or more will have the same feeding and water- 
ing place. 

The valley quail of Southern California is subject to a sort of 
skin disease. At least all I have seen had it more or less. It causes 
orange-colored, fungus-like spots a little larger than a pin-head. 
Because of these we think it best to skin, instead of plucking them. 
They have a thick, tough skin and are hard to pluck, but skinning 
is aS easy aS drawing off aglove. I do not think the mountain 
quail are subject to it, and they have such a thin, tender skin that 
they have to be plucked. I would like to know if other game 
birds in warm climates are subject to anything similar. 

1am afraid the nicest game birds in this part of the country, 
wild pigeons, will soon be all gone, not so much because of being 
killed off as because of lack of suitable food. They feed on pine 
nuts on the high mountains in the summer, and when the snows 
drive them down they eat acorns and, in the spring, sycamore 
balls. They will find fewer oak and pine trees each year. They 
require So much more skill in the hunter that what are shot would 
not necessarily decrease their number perceptibly, yet they are not 
nearly so plentiful now as a few years ago. They will be a great 
loss, as a nicer table bird could hardly be found—trich, dark, high- 
flavored meat, and such a large proportion of it on the breast, as 
much as on a small duck. 1| believe they are the only variety of game 
in Southern California which is always and invariably absolutely 
without external or internal parasite or disease. 


Outing, Cal. F. W. G. 


AN INTERRUPTED SIESTA. 





NATIONAL MEETING. 

The third annual meeting of the National Game, Bird and Fish 
Protective Association will be held at the Burdick House, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., February 10, 1897, commencing at 2.30 P. M. 

It is earnestly requested that all who can will attend, and State 
and local game and fish protective associations should send repre- 
sentatives. United action must be taken by true sportsmen of the 
whole country, and a large amount of work must be done or game 
and game birds will be a thing of the past. The Secretary, A. L. 
Lakey, Kalamazoo, Mich., should be notified by those intending 
to be present. 

Under Rule 10 the following questions will be discussed pro 
and con: 

1. Uniform game and fish laws for the United States and 
Alaska, divided into four (4) sections, and uniform open season for 
each section. 

2. A uniform licensé law the best thing for game protection, 
as well as for the farmers in general. 

3. The best method for procuring good game and fish laws, 
and best method for enforcing the same. 

4. Cana general game and fish law be enforced in Alaska, 
and in what way? 

5. Has the time come when the sale of all game should be 
prohibited throughout the United States; how can it best be 
accomplished? 

6. What can be said or done to the ladies of America to 
prevent the inhuman practice of decorating their heads with the 
dead bodies of our song birds? 


Every dog owner should have a copy of both ‘*Chic and I” and 
“The Amateur Trainer,” advertised in our business columns. 


Secretaries of gun clubs can put in a good stroke for the cause 
we are working for by persuading the g@»embers of their clubs to 
subscribe for the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. Is not this a matter 
of mutual interest? 





The Finest 
Train in 
the World. 


Is the ‘*New North-Western Limited” which leaves 
Minneapolis 7.30 and St. Paul 8.10 every night for 
Chicago, via the North-Western Line. 

From the mammoth engine to last carin the train 
everything is brand new and represents latest and best 
ideas for absolute comfort and luxury while traveling. 
Besides the splendid butfet-library coach, really a club- 
room on wheels, there is a magnificent private com- 
partment sleeping car, just the thing for ladies, families 
or those who desire privacy; luxuriously appointed 
standard sleeping cars and the most comfortable and 
well equipped day coaches ever offered the traveling 
public. 

This ‘‘New Limited” train is admitted by the press 
as well as by thousands of people of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis who have inspected it and also by many 
others of North Dakota, Montana, Washington and 
Oregon, who have recently rode on it, as being with- 
out any question the finest train in the world, and no 
extra charge is made any class of passengers for its 
superior accommodations. 

Tickets via ‘*The North-Western Line” for the 
‘North-Western Limited” train to Chicago and the 
east, may be secured from agents of all railways lead- 
ing to St. Paul, who will also make sleeping car 
reservations, or apply to T. W. TEASDALE, Gen’! Pas- 
senger Agent, St. Paul. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


Unequaled 
Attractions 


FOR 


Tourists 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC 


It traverses the Grandest Scenery of the Rocky Mountains, 
and reaches all the Health and Pleasure Resorts of the 
Mid-Continent. 


Will tind in Scores of Localities 
SPORTSME along this line, Game worthy of 
their skill, such as 
BEAR, MOUNTAIN LION, ELK, DEER, ANTELOPE, 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP, FEATHERED GAME 
OF ALL KINDS. 


And everywhere are BEAUTIFUL STREAMS well 
stocked with Trout. 


ANY INFORMATION 


Relative to localities for Hunting, or information in re- 
gard to the UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM, cheerfully furnished 
on application to any representative of this company. 

E. L. LOMAX, 
Gen. Pass. & Ticket Avent, 
OMAHA, NEB. 
































Painted for Western Fie_p anp Stream, by N. R. Brewer. 





HE ASKED PLEASANTLY.” 


‘TAKE IT BACK?’ 


ae you tau-~ ct em i Feld SK ioe” 


National Bicycles 


HE FULL LINE OF NATIONALS FOR '97 look well together and are a nice family. Singles 
at $75, $100 and $125. Tandems at $150. Weights 19 to 50 pounds. Adapted to their 
respectiveuses. Lightenoughtobefast. Heavyenoughtobe staunch. Fascinating in grace 
and beauty of construction and decoration, and up-to-date in every way. The trim road- 

ster, vou know, is one of those easy-going machines that makes its rider wonder how he contentedly 
rode ‘that other one."" For that matter, Nationals are all like that—its the bearings—made so they 
have to run easy. The ladies’ wheels—well, we always had the name of building the handsomest 
ladies’ bicycle. Won it easy, and haven't had much trouble keeping ahead. Did you ever stop 
to think that a lady's bicvcle must be designed right, in order that its rider look well on it? We 
heard it remarked last summer, “‘Ladies on Nationals always have a graceful appearance.’’ Perhaps 
there's some design init. Then the wheel is dressed by our own method of making and attaching 
the guards—a necessary partof a lady’s machine made a decoration. That wasn't a bad idea—costs 
more to make it that way, but it’s worth something to ‘‘make the handsomest ladys wheel.”’ As 
for Tandems, now really you should examine that line carefully. It’s someting radically new—you'll 
wonder why we run 6 sprockets instead of 4, as usually done, but you won't after you've tried it. 
Like a good many things on Nationals, nobody thought of it before. Oh, yes, it costs more, but we 
do away with that sway in the machine when speeding, gain smoothness in running, and increase 
the efficiency of the applied power nearly 20 per cent. All of which is worth something to our riders 
and to our reputation. It keeps us hustling to keep ahead, but if you'll notice, we usually manage 
to give the bicycle trade some radically new ideas every season. They are always good ones. too, 
and that’s worth something to the other fellow next season. National parts and construction are 
always interesting, for when a new idea goes into the make-up of a National it becomes a permanent 
improvement. There’s the chain adjustment, just as good today as when exploited in '93., None 
other like it, and none as simple and good. Same is true of the handle-bar and seat-post binders. 
We were the first to abolish the usual split forging and bolt, and put on positive binders which were 
easy to adjust and sure to hold. Let's see—that was in the tall of '93. There are others now, but if 
you know the original, you'll recognize the imitation. Then when you examine that National crank- 
hanger, with its wide spread ball races, their connecting sleeve, their absolute parallel relations, the 
perfect independence of the complete bearing from the frame, you will see the development of our 
hanger bearing of '94, with its fundamental ideas unchanged. On the singles, last but not least, is 
the frame stiffener, that improvement which abolished the bending of the rear tubes and stiffened 
and strengthened the frame. Thus the five most important parts of the bicycle have been changed 
by National improvements, which are all good and permanent. By the way, don’t miss that 
sprocket idler on the tandems. It’s not the adjuster of the front chain—that’s done by an eccentric 
sleeve in the front hanger (another National idea). In that idler, and in our method of attaching 
the chains, lies the secret of the National tandem’s superior value. 


C. W. Hackett Hardware Co., St. Paul, Minn., 


Northwestern Distributors. 














Manufacturers: National Cycle Mfg. Co., Bay City, Mich. 





The world is full of wheels but there is only one 
@ The wheel that has broken all 
or e the World’s records for SPEED 
as also for IMPROVEMENTS. 


The wheel that 
The 97 model an John S. Johnson 
carries all before ae and many other 
it. To see it y ‘ ““World’s record 
means you will zi breakers ” rode in 
want to ride it, or | | ca . 1896, and will ride 
if a dealer you ct  ¢ ena MS | - again in 1897, 
will want to “ag i, , ee Send for “ Monte 
sell it. ‘ 2 Picid Gey & foe : Bie ae? | Christo” catalogue 


to the makers. 


ARNOLD, SCHWINN & CO., Makers, Chicago. 
FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & CO., ST. PAUL, have made it their only “highest grade” for 


1897, and will take care of all Northwestern business, Can more be said ? 





